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Labor Picture 


Shifts to 59 
Steel Contract 


Washington—The labor con- 
tract negotiating picture already 
is shifting to 1959. And from 
this early vantage point it looks 


like an explosive year with 
United Steel Workers President 
David J. McDonald on the ne- 


gotiating hot seat. 

Most of this year’s labor con- 
tracts have been wrapped up with 
peaceful settlements. With the 
Ford agreement pointing toward 
successful conclusion of the auto 
industry negotiations, major con- 
tract talks remaining unsettled 
last week were in the electrical, 


RUSSELL T. STARK, left, discusses N.A.P.A. program 
with C. W. Wolfe, and S. C. Boyle at Indianapolis. 


céal, and farm equipment indus- 
tries. 

The electrical talks involved 
employment security issues only. 
The U.A.W. handed farm equip- 
ment makers new demands based 


on the Ford settlement. Coal. 
a late starter. seemed headed 
toward an_ ultimate strike-free 


agreement. 

Strikes and threats of strikes 
had been expected for 1958 with 
powerful labor unions negotia- 


ting out of recession-hit indus- 
tries. But most contracts have 
been concluded in wage terms 


(p. 22) that were not enough to 

bring on major turmoil. 
However, these same contracts 
(Continued on page 22) 


This Week's 


Machine Makers 


Hesitate on Hike 


Cleveland— Machine tool mak- 
ers appear to be heading down 
the road toward higher prices. 
But intense competition for avail- 
able orders has headed off a head- 
long plunge; and the probable 
pattern, as it emerges, will be 
hesitant and spotty. 

While incoming orders for ma- 
chinery have demonstrated only 
limited power to rally from reces- 
sion levels, tool builders report 
that upward trends in labor and 

(Continued on page 21) 


LOOKING AHEAD? 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


SEPT. 29- 


OCT. 5 


There’s a multi-billion dollar job in store for American indus- 


try if it intends to maintain its pr 
off inflation with increased produ 


oduction lead over Russia, hold 
ctivity, and support the nation’s 


rapidly growing population while maintaining constantly higher 


living standards. 


It is the challenge of modernization. 


The task faced by U. S. industry in modernizing itself will 
require $95 billion just to replace production plant and equip- 


ment already obsolete. The bill 
Those are the facts as reveal 
just completed by McGraw-Hill’s 


ill soar to $135 billion by 1963. 
ed this week in a new survey 
department of economics. Full 


details on the survey will be published next week in PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK along with special reports on how purchasing execu- 
tives can help meet this tremendous challenge to management. 


a 
General Motors 1959 model 


* 
price announcements last week 


reflected confidence in a predictable labor settlement with the 


U.A.W. Increases averaged a relatively light 2% 


, but in many 


cases the customer stands to recover much of the money outlay 
in terms of standard equipment that cost extra on 1958 models. 
For example, Chevrolet dropped its price-leading Del Ray 


series (stripped 1958 cost—$1,90 
line Biscayne that will sell for $ 
sedan. Comparing Biscaynes, it 


5) in favor of the former middle- 
2,041 for a comparable 2-door 
is an increase of only $4. The 


lowest price Buick cost about $100 more than last year’s equiva- 
lent, but conversely, the highest priced 1959 model is $800 
cheaper. Cadillac, on the other hand, has held the line in most 


models. . 


Purchasing executives assembled at the recent N.A.P.A. dis- 
trict conference in. Indianapolis concentrated on the look ahead 
when they devoted a major portion of their meeting to the ques- 
tion of foreign trade. They did not approach the problem from 


(Continued ¢ 


m page 21) 


Midwestern P.A.'s 


ITALIAN MARKETING TEACHER, Dr. 
Perilli, answers query on country’s stake in trading. 


Gianfranco 


Turn Attention 


To Problems of Foreign Trade 


Indianapolis—Midwestern purchasing executives, soon to feel 


the impact of the St. Lawrence 
problems of foreign trade at the 


Chemical Prices 


Will Rise Oct. 1 


New York—The first price in- 
creases in over two years will 
hit 13 chemical products on Oct. 
1. Producers attribute the ad- 
vance in chemical prices to rising 
labor, transportation, and de- 
naturing costs. 

Among materials due for price 
changes are nitrogen solutions, 
ammonium nitrate, domestic and 
Canadian, anhydrous ammonia, 


Seaway, wrestled at length with 
N.A.P.A. 4th district conference. 

N.A.P.A. President Gordon B. 
Affleck, who keynoted the Sept. 
18-19 conference, urged P.A.’s 
to play active and_ forthright 
roles in helping their firms and 
U. S. industry in general mect 
foreign competition. Use your 
best purchasing techniques to 
shave prices as close as possible 
to imports sO management can 
be persuaded to stick to the U. S.- 
made product, he urged. 

One of the liveliest sessions 
of the conference was devoted 
to discussion of practical aspects 
of buying foreign products and 
the economic effect of the Sea- 


2 R.R.s to Try 


New Volume 
Freight Rates 


Chicago—Two major railroads 
will soon give guaranteed volume 
freight rates their first tryout in 
this country. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault St. Marie R.R. (Soo Line) 
in the West and the New York 
Central R.R. in the East are “rac- 
ing” to see which will get guaran- 
teed charge tariffs on the docket 
first. 

This volume shipment system 
promises preferred rates to ship- 
pers, both big and small, who 
guarantee a certain percentage of 
their business over a 12-month 
period (see P.W., Sept. 15, p. 1). 

The guaranteed or “agreed” 
charge represents the latest rail- 
road effort to compete more 
closely with motor trucks, barge, 
and pipeline companies in the 
rate battle. It is similar, but not 
identical to the type of negotiated 

(Continued on page 21) 


California P.U.C. Sets 
Truck Rates Hearing 


San Francisco — The Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commis- 
sion hears testimony this week on 
a petition by the California 
Trucking Association for in- 
creases in statewide general 
freight tariffs. The C.T.A. is ask- 
ing new hikes to offset wage 
increases awarded to teamsters 
under terms of a recently-signed 
contract. 


and industrial alcohol. way on Middle West markets. Considerable opposition was 

First to announce a hike in| Fielding questions from the floor] expected to be voiced at the 
isopropyl alcohol and industrial] were five young business-indus- | hearings. The proposed rate 
alcohol was Enjay Co. Quickly] try faculty members from uni-| hikes, which average 6%, go as 
following suit were Publicker|versities in Italy, Western Ger-|high as 10%. 

(Continued on page 21) (Continued on page 20) (Continued on page 22) 

Test Y 
est Your Knowledge of Foreign Trade 

| What seven points of information, aside through customs and assist importing 
from price, should a quotation from a for- P.A.’s several ways. Name seven. 
eign supplier or representative include? 

Vil What do the following common import 

Il What eight items should be stated clearly abbreviations mean as they would appear 
by a P. A. in an import purchase order? on a purchase order? (a) F.A.S. (b) L/C — 

(c) C.1.F.? 

lll An important feature an importing P.A. 
must not overlook is the protection of his | VIII P.A.’s planning to buy from abroad should 
order against damage on perishable or be familiar with weights and measures 
fragile goods or against pilferage. It is conversion factors, such as: 
advisable to have special packing instruc- Multiply By To Obtain 
tions attached to import order. From where ‘ 
may accurate information on methods of (a) Cubic Feet —— Cubic Centimeters 
packing be obtained? (b) Cubic Meters —— Gallons 

(c) Kilograms —— Pounds 

IV Delivery specifications on an import pur- 
chase order should include information on IX Name one steamship line in each city— 
time, place, and method. What do these Chicago, Milwaukee, Green Bay—that 
three points mean, and what are the var- would be a good contact when buying 
ious alternatives in each category? goods from Scandinavian countries. 

V Do goods which a P.A. buys from overseas X When the St. Lawrence Seaway nears its 
have to clear through customs if the goods capacity over 2 million tons of general 
are not subject to duty? cargo alone will be handled annually at 

U. S. Seaway ports. What will be the lead- 

VI Customhouse brokers can clear goods ing imports? 

Answers to These Questions on Page 20 
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Purchasing Week Industrial Materials Price Barometer 


(Based on !7 Basic Materials) January 1957=100 
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Latest Week Year | 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


F M A M 


SEPTEMBER 29—-OCTOBER 5 


Pricing never has been a one way street, everything going up or everything 
coming down. 

And that goes in times of a slowly firming price level (such as we have 
now), as well as in times of a general easing. 

It’s the adding up of all the ups and downs that make trends. 

For those who would doubt this truism you only have to look at recent 
headlines. In the past week or so alone, several important boosts and cuts 
have been announced—and others are likely. 

It’s the sort of thing you can continue to expect in the next few months, 
as heavy supplies in many lines fight a rear guard action against the upward 
push of increasing business activity. 

In many areas these two opposing forces are still evenly matched. And 
only careful analysis of supply, demand, cost, and foreign developments 
can provide the necessary clues to the right purchasing policy. 


Industrial raw materials, in general, present the biggest area where defla- 
tionary forces of heavy supplies still hang over the market. 

The P.W. Industrial Materials Price Barometer (see above)—which has 
leveled off after over two months of slow rise—reflects this situation. 

Even a better illustration of the problem of glut and sagging prices faced 
by many raw materials comes from recent tin gyrations. 

Heavy supplies plus continued Russian exports of the metal broke the 
back of the Tin Council’s support action. 

Subsequent price recovery has only recouped part of recent sharp drop. 
Full recovery will have to wait until upped U.S. demand, mine curtailments, 
and a more effective ban on Sino-Soviet tin all combine to pare stocks. 


In other areas, however, producers seem to have licked the glut problem 
and increased business activity is slowly firming tags. 

Last week’s ’2-l¢ a yd boost in heavy cotton fabrics tags, for example, 
reflects better demand from automakers. Now that the strike threat is over, 
mill men look for more orders, perhaps another price boost. 

Firmer demand is also behind the tinplate hike. Upped steel buying in 
general convinced producers that now was the time for a boost. 

New prices which will average about 3.5% above old quotes, will prob- 
ably be adopted by the big companies. 

This would make the second hike in can prices this year. A 2.3% 
increase in March was attributed to higher labor and raw material costs. 


Another price force to be reckoned with in coming months is the problem 
of still-growing labor costs. 

Where these costs are equal to or less than productivity rises, there’s no 
pressure on prices. The upward push comes when they outpace productivity 
gains and thus push up unit labor costs, and squeeze prices and _ profits. 

And based on the current labor trend this “cost-price” squeeze will con- 
tinue to plague U. S. industry. The pace-setting Ford settlement, for example, 
calls for 

® Wage boosts via automatic wage increases and cost-of-living bonuses. 

© New fringe benefits. And you’ve got to consider these fringe items when 
totaling up the total labor bill (see p. 3). 

Indications are this total labor bill will be enough to outstrip productivity 
gains, keep continued upward pressure on prices. 
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material prices. The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 
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flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘Commodity Prices” below. 


This Weeks Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts. cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 

Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 


Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial. tanks, ton 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars. N.Y. lb. 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots Ib 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 Ib carton lots, 
CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y.. carlots, ton 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 


Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 


Old corrugated boxes. dealers, Chicago. ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass. window, single B, 40” Bracket, box 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 848, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., Ib 
Printeloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 
Rubber. #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 


Sept. 24 Sept. 17 
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Year % Yrly 


Ago Chg. 
67.00 () 
67.00 —15 
77.50 1.3.2 
ie + 4.3 
5.975 3.8 
§.725 +-4.4 
5.425 4.6 
5.10 3.9 
19.50 —12.1] 
18.50 17.5 
19.50 8.1 
26 5.0 
» {) 
206 1.9 
198 a 
14 —21.4 
14 0 
$5 = 130 
930 — oO 
10 0 
2 5S 21.6 
2.95 22.4 
2.85 12.3 
4 25.0 
; tl 
.126 o- 12.7 
6.05 sos 0) 
Lowe 0 
82.50 0 
6 — 13.9 
£.30 11.6 
Vo sd 
«OO «4 
176 5.1 
205 0) 
35 ia 
9.05 ‘e. 
34 6.8 
Bo 0 
26.50 11.3 
oo A 0) 
086 —7.0 
255 0 
16.70 +18 
24.20 0) 
100.00 () 
9.25 —2.7 
6.30 11.6 
17.00 135.3 
$1.25 0 
4.42 —4,] 
7.09 —1.3 
115.00 +-12.2 
116.00 +12.9 
10.70 —2.8 
316 3.8 
178 6 
305 12.1] 
1.80 — 15.6 
5 5.4 
295 2.0 
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Labor's Fringe Benefits Termed 
Hidden Costs to Management 


Businessmen Fail to Realize Slice of Income 
Reduced to Cover Items Stressed in New Pacts 


New York—Fringe benefits, 
those expensive, hidden indus- 
trial costs, came into the spotlight 
last week at the American Man- 
agement Association’s fall per- 
sonnel conference. And the start- 
ling facts are that most business- 
men just don't realize how much 
these supplements to wages and 
salaries are costing them. 

The chart at right gives you a 
good idea of how the cost of 
fringes have risen in the past ten 
years. The fringe benefit bill of 
the nation reached 8% of total 
wages and salaries in 1957, rep- 
resenting a sum of close to $2.2 
billion. As the chart shows, that’s 
a rise of 3.6% of the nation’s 
labor bill in the past 10 years, or 
an actual dollar increase of some 
287% since 1948. 

Businessmen can look for more 
of the same this year. For most 
new union contracts, led by the 
auto industry agreements, are 
likely to stress more fringe in- 
creases as Opposed to actual wage 
boosts. On the basis of many sub- 
stantial increases in retirement, 
S.U.B., and severance benefits, 
P.W. economists predict a rise to 


8.5 of the nation’s labor bill in 
the cost of fringe benefits this 
year. 


With this background in mind, 
Robert Hoge, director of wage 
and salary administration for the 
Owens-Illinois Corp., Toledo, ad- 
dressed the conference on “the 
loosely-quoted fringe.” 


Most Don’t Know Cost 


Hoge stated that most firms do 
not really know the cost of fringe 
benetits. And if they had tried to 
compute the cost, they had no 
concrete ideas on what payments 
should be included. 

If you can take the lead in get- 
ting your management to set up 
an accounting of the cost of fringe 
payments, your company. can 
benefit. 

First, they serve as a vital tool 
in labor negotiations. They en- 
able you to show the union what 
supplemental benetits are costing 
you, and provide guide posts for 
union negotiations on the subject. 

Second, your total costs, and 
costs per worker of fringe pay- 
ments are excellent material tor 
employee relations programs. In 
this regard Hoge states: “In pre- 
senting our company’s — salary 
communication program. several 
hundred times from coast to coast 
I have sensed no real concern, or 
appreciation, on the part of the 
employee for the tremendous 
sum paid to him, or paid out on 
his behalf for fringe benefits.” 

Phe comparison of labor costs 
and the amounts you are paying 
for fringe benefits are, of course. 
not casy to calculate. But Hoge 
provided a general rule which 
should help you in calculating 
your own wage breakdown. 

He said, “the labor cost 1s 
made up of three clements and 
each should be recognized. To 
my way of thinking a comparative 
analysis of compensaiton is less 
than valid unless it is in three 
parts as follows: 

“First, there should be a com- 
parison of basic pay, cents per 
hour, dollars per week, etc. 

“Second, it should depict the 
base pay plus supplemental pay 
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such as incentive bonus, profit 
sharing, commissions, etc. 

“Third, it should set forth base 
pay, plus supplemental pay, plus 
the cost of fringes expressed as 
cents per hour of productive labor 
or dollars per month or week of 
work for the employee on sal- 
ary.” 

To determine just what items 
should be considered as fringe 


benefits is another problem which | ~~ 
hounds businessmen. Hoge’s defi-| | 
nition should go a long way in] | 0 
helping clear up this point. | 
He states: “A fringe is a labor 
cost which is in addition to the] | 
regular wage or salary for time}| — g | 
worked. A fringe may accrue] | | 
from company policy, bi-lateral | | 
agreement or legal requirements. 
It may take the form of monetary 


,|THE RISING COST OF FRINGE BENEFITS. 


PW Projection 


payments, services, privileges, 6 — 
benefits or awards. It represents 
pay for hours not worked or extra 5 - 

pay for hours worked. It is a 


: . . .aS a percentage of the nations labor bill 
labor cost for which no tangible 


return may be apparent to the] | a comer eee . - ww 
employer, but which in turn pro- | | | | | | 
vides the employee with extra} | 3 


pay, added security or more de- 
sirable working conditions.” 
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Share your Purchasing Department humor with us 
«++ thanks for this smile go to: 


Mr. Donald T. Keliher, Dir. of Purchases 
United States Metal Refining Co. 
Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, Inc, 


Carteret, New Jersey 


. . . While cur color-fast grade dis- 


perses freely...uh.. WHOOPS! 


CHEMICALS, METALS, MINERALS FOR THE 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 


METAL & THERMIT 
CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: RAHWAY, N. J. 


Plating processes, materials 
Stabilizers for vinyls 
Chemicals of tin, antimony, 

phosphorus, silicon 
Bactericides, fungicides for 
pulp and paper 


Ceramic opacifiers 

Welding electrodes, machines 
Plastisols, protective coatings 
Titanium and Zirconium minerals 
Metals and alloys 


Purchasing Week 


This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


Look for Democrats to try to pin the blame on businessmen 
for any further inflation. 

Big effort will be to steer criticism away from labor and onto 
business, now that profits are rising sharply. 

Here's the pitch. 


SEPT. 29- 
OCT. 5 


Labor came in for a drubbing the past few 
years as having provided the main spark to inflation by demand- 
ing, and getting, wage increases that outstripped productivity 
gains. Democrats will try to turn this argument against business 
now that profit margins are leaping far ahead of production rates 


In the process, the Democrats hope to embarrass President 
Eisenhower and his Administration. It was Administration 
spokesmen who originally formulated the wage-inflation theory 
and the first to pick up the cudgels against labor on it. 


Most prices are expected to keep rising this year, especially at 
the wholesale level, in spite of a downturn in food costs. This 
will play into Democratic hands. They intend to hammer hard on 
the question of why these increases are necessary; claim that 
business is trying to “gouge” the public with both higher prices 
and higher profits. 

Democratic-controlled committees in Congress are warming 
up. The Joint Economic Committee has scheduled another go- 
around on its price studies for mid-December. 

Official purpose of the inquiry is to determine the role of prices 
in the over all economy. But nobody expects the congressmen to 
confine themselves to this issue alone. 

When the initial phase of investigation was held this spring, 
Democrats made hay with the fact that prices continued to rise 
in a recession. 

Now they'll attack from the opposite front; criticize business 
for raising prices now that the country is coming out of a recession 
and profits are jumping. 

They'll also try to make as much as they can of the fact that 
profits will be going up at a time when unemployment continues 
a problem and many workers are scraping along on public doles 
and reduced incomes. 


The hearings should be a lot livelier this time. Business and 
labor economists have been invited to testify, and they'll be facing 
each other across the table with plenty of opportunity to bang 
away at the other’s views. 

Senator Kefauver’s Anti-Monopoly Subcommittee also is con- 
tinuing its investigation of administered prices. This time it'll be 
the farm equipment and meat prices up for inspection. 

J ° & 


For its part, the Administration sees nothing to cheer about as 
regards recent wage contract settlements. President Eisenhower 
and his economic advisers had been keeping their fingers crossed 
that the country was in for a period of relative wage stability that 
would ease the pressure on prices and inflation. 

Their hopes were raised, briefly, that a moderate settlement 
would come out of the auto contract talks that would set a pattern 
for other industries. 

But they were disappointed; don’t go along with Walter 
Reuther and company officials that the settlement anti- 
inflationary. 

They agree that the 30¢ boost in benefits over a three-year 
period is not a sharp rise. But they don’t see where it’s anti- 
inflationary either; rather they consider it will add some further 
inflationary pressures, even if only slightly. Their worry ts that 
1959 models may be hiked in price, perhaps from 2 to 4%. 
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Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1.793 sens 2,105 
Autos, units 37,549 24,072 52.365 
Trucks, units case 6.876 13.441 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7.604 7.845 7,830 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12.310 12,415 11.862 
Residual fuel oil, thous bb! 6.896 6,788 7.820 
Gasoline. thous bbl 28.010 28.056 28.212 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.3 84.9 87.0 
Container board, thous tons 165,062 157,772 150,635 
Boxboard, thous tons 146,112 148.206 145.769 
Paper operating rate, % 91.6 70.1 91.5 
Lumber, thous of board ft 251,169 206.963 237.285 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1.39] 1.404 1.682 
Electric power, million kiiowatt hours 12.240 12.248 11,99] 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 370.7 332.4 342.3 
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PRICE INCREASES IN SOFT GOODS are likely as rapidly. Chart shows differential between two 


wages in hard goods lines are increasing the more 


classes of workers will soon lead latter to rebel. 


Wage Costs Continuing Upward: 
utomobile Industry Pact Sets Pace 


Hard Goods Workers Fare Better Than Soft Goods Counterparts; 


Increases Important 


New York—Wage costs are 
continuing their gradual steady 
climb. Recent auto agreement in- 
dicates further boosts are in the 
cards for the next few months. 
[hat’s because Detroit usually 
sets the pace—with a lot of other 
industries sooner or later follow- 
ing the pattern set by Walter 
Reuther and the U.A.W. 

For purchasing executives, this 
still-rising labor cost curve (see 
chart above) has important price 
implications: 

e The failure of prices of most 
industrial products to decline in 
the recent recession is partially 
explained by this labor cost 
trend. 

e With hourly wage rates still 
rising faster than productivity 
(Output per man hour)—it means 
many producers will continue to 
be plagued with rising unit labor 
costs. 


e Add reviving demand to 
these increased unit labor costs 


and you come up with upward 
price pressure. It means you can 
look for some mild price boosts 
in selected lines over the next few 
months. 

A closer look at the chart re- 
veals some other interesting de- 
velopments that have important 
pricing aspects. 

Hard Goods Did Better 

Hard goods workers, for ex- 
ample, have on the whole fared 
considerably better than their 
soft goods counterparts. Note 
that the gap in hourly wages be- 
tween these two groups has 
spread from 12¢ to 34¢ in the 
past decade. In other words, hard 
goods wage boosts have been al- 
most three times as great as in 
the non-durable group. 

Reasons for this trend aren't 
too hard to find. Over the past 
ten years demand for durables 
has been maintained at a much 
higher level than soft goods de- 
mand. With business generally in 


rising trends these durable goods 
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producers were a lot more will- 
ing to okay bigger wage boosts. 

The greater degree of union- 
ization cannot be discounted 
either. The most militant unions, 
like the United Auto Workers 
and the United Steel Workers, 
are in the hard goods group. 

But whatever the reasons, this 
faster growing hard goods costs 
factor is being reflected in price 
quotations. Thus, durable tags 
have tended to rise at a somewhat 
greater rate than soft goods prices 
over the past ten years. 

Spread Kept in Bounds 

To some extent this price 
spread has been kept in bounds 
by the productivity factor. Out- 
put per man hour in hard goods 
lines has generally outpaced ad- 
vances in non-durables. This has 
tended to offset increased hard 
goods wage costs, keeping unit 
labor costs and prices from rising 
at too great a rate. 

Another interesting develop- 
ment has been the consistency of 
the wage rises in all lines. With 
minor deviations boosts have 
been equally strong in recession 
and prosperity alike. 

The almost straight line rise in 
the chart attests to this consist- 
ency. Both ‘hard and soft goods 
have maintained a steady rate of 
growth. 

Moreover, the flattening out of 
the lines in 1958 really doesn't 
signal any significant interruption 
in this trend. Note that the 1958 
information is basically first half 
data (August is the last month), 
and many of the big wage boosts 
usually come in the second halt. 

This seasonal influence, plus 
the growing rate of recovery, will 
make for some rise in the second 
half. It’s almost certain to push 
up the 1958 average very close 
to the trend line established by 
1947-57 data. 

An industry by industry analy- 
sis also yields some valuable in- 
formation. Other things being 


to Purchasing Executives’ 


Future Moves 


equal, areas where the biggest 
wage boosts take place usually 
provide likely candidates for 
price boosts. And where they 
haven't occurred as yet, it indi- 
cates that cost-price pressure may 
be building up, particularly 
where productivity rises have 
been lagging. 

A detailed analysis by Pur- 
CHASING WEEK economists re- 
veals year-to-year rises of 10¢ or 
more per hour for the following 
industries: ordinance and acces- 
sories, primary metal industries, 
transportation equipment, and in- 
struments and related products. 
Tobacco manufacturers were the 
only soft goods group in_ this 
category. 

Wage boosts of from 5-9¢ an 
hour took place in: stone, clay 
and products, fabricated 
metal products, machinery (both 
electrical and non_ electrical), 
food, paper, printing and publish- 
ing, chemicals, petroleum and 
coal products, rubber products. 

As you might suspect, smallest 
boosts (under 5¢ per hour) were 
recorded by depressed industries 
groups where demand has been 
lagging most. These include fur- 
niture and fixtures, textiles, ap- 
parel, leather and leather prod- 
ucts. 


glass 


N. Y. Purchasing Review 
Names Keliher Editor 


New York Donald _ T. 
Keliher, U. S. Metals Refining 
Co., has been named acting edi- 
tor-manager of the New York 
Purchasing Review, official pub- 
lication of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of New York. 

Keliher will take over until a 
replacement can be found to 
succeed the late James C. Adams, 
who was killed Sept. 15 when a 
Jersey Central commuter train 
plunged off an open drawbridge 
into Newark Bay. 
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Buying for Disneyland Termed 


Industrial Complex Procurement =|": 


Stovall Orders Marine, Railroad, Drydock, 
Machine Shop Needs to Keep Operation Smooth 


Purchasing for Disneyland is 
like buying for a city. This is the 
opinion of Dick Stovall, Disney- 
land P.A 

The 160-acre playground at 
Arnheim, Calif., also needs ma- 
terial for maintaining its fire de- 
partment, “municipal” buildings, 
and seven power substations. 
Buying involves procurement for 
an industrial complex. 


Builds Midget Cars 


Disneyland is in the automo- 
tive business. It builds and 
maintains midget cars for Au- 
topia. Construction and drydock- 
ing of the “Mark Twain”, full- 
scale sidewheeler and the “Co- 
lumbia”, three-masted _ sailing 
ship of the 1790 era, and other 
vessels requires a more-than-mod- 
est marine industry. 

Construction and upkeep of 
rides based on the adventures of 
Peter Pan, Cinderella, and Alice 
in Wonderland involves Disney- 
fand in the machine shop and 
metalworking industry. Trains 
winding past Indian Village. 
Fantasyland, and Tomorrowland 
create a railroad system. 

Disneyland also has a com- 
plete woodworking mill, and 
some livery stables, plus electri- 
cal, plumbing and janitorial de- 
partments. If this isn’t enough to 
keep a purchasing agent busy, the 
park’s special engineering staff is 
already planning new attractions 
for the future. 


Deals with 1,560 Vendors 


To help keep up with the 
multifold activities, Stovall deals 
with 1,560 separate vendors, 
processes upwards of 10,000 pur- 
chase orders, and spends more 
than $4.5 million annually. 

“Stock items,” says Stovall. 
“make up about 90° of what 
we buy. Beneath all the art work 
at Disneyland there’s a structure 
that is really quite basic.” Giving 
an example, he points to replicas 
of animals that gyrate. 

“The insides of an animated 
elephant, for instance, consist of 
a frame of standard structural 
iron work, ball joint ends, a 
geared electric motor, standard 
electric wiring, and a standard 
hydraulic cylinder to raise and 
lower the animal's head and 
trunk. Except for the art work, 
the only items custom-made to 
our specifications are metal cams 
with a special offset.” 

An eager do-it-now philosophy 
prevails at Disneyland. This ap- 
plies to maintaining current at- 
tractions as well as launching new 
ones. As a result, Stovall does 
much pressure buying. 

Such a pace, requires that 
much of the purchasing be done 
locally. However. Stovall man- 
ages to get quick delivery even 
from remote vendors. “Not too 
long ago,” he relates, “we were 
in a hurry for a special part for 
our Sky Ride. The only place 
this particular part is obtainable 
is Switzerland. Trans-World Air- 
lines offered to put the part on 
one of its U. S.-bound flights and 
have it here by the following 
afternoon.” 

TWA, which sponsors the 
Rocket-to-the-Moon ride, is one 
of 69 firms with exhibits, shops, 


“And all of them have been ex- 
tremely cooperative in helping us 
procurement problems, 
Stovall says. 

this sort of help and}[ndian Tribes in Oregon. 
perserverance, Stovall “If there’s one thing Ive 
seldom fails to get what he sets} learned,” Stovall says emphatic- 
out to buy. 
when the “Columbia” sailing ship} you something is unavailable, 
was being constructed at the park, | don't believe him.” 


Stovall needed an 18-foot plank 
of clear oak. “Absolutely un- 
available,” some of the largest 
lumber dealers told him. Yet, 

a day, Stovall located 
just the right “unavailable” 
plank—within a mile-and-a-half 
of the park. 

By simply looking at a map he 
located a vendor who had pine 
lodge-poles for teepees and hand 
rails in Frontierland, and whose 
price was right. The vendor hap- 
pened to be the Confederation of 


A few months ago, Jally, “It’s this: If somebody tells 


%% 


DICK STOVALL, left, Disneyland P.A., discusses equipment and material 
needs with Dick Nunin and Tommy Thomas, operational staff members. 


and restaurants in Disneyland. 
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For 
Longer 


Service 
Life... 


Motor Start with 
Built-in Bleeder 


Specify 


Mallory 


Motor Start and Run 


Capacitors 


Motor Run 


Maxtory —pioneer in capacitors —manufactures a complete line of dependable 
motor start and motor run units for every standard requirement. 


Newest cost-saving additions to the line are Mallory motor start capacitors featuring 
a built-in bleeder resistor, deposited on the top plate between the terminals ...and 
oil filled motor-run capacitors in new ratings of 150 and 175VAC, which make 


possible reduced run capacitor costs. 


Mallory Electrolytic Motor Start and Paper Dielectric Motor Run Capacitors are 
extremely dependable. They offer longer service life and indefinite shelf life... 


feature moisture-proof construction... 
and voltage ratings and physical sizes. 


and offer a complete selection of capacity 


The Mallory Representative will be glad to supply any required data, or arrange for 
an application engineering discussion to help meet your specific needs. 


Serving Industry with These Products: 


Electromechanical — Resistors * Switches * Tuning Devices * Vibrators 
Electrochemical — Capacitors * Mercury and Zinc-Carbon Batteries 
Metallurgical — Contacts « Special Metals * Welding Materials 


Parts distributors in all major cities stock Mallory 


standard components for your convenience. 
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Expect more...get more from 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. inc. 


ALLOR 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


Motor Start 


Toledo P.A.'s Swap Shop Reviews 


Traffic, Purchasing 


Toledo, Ohio—Closer_ co- 
operation between P.A.’s and 
their traffic departments can save 
their companies needless expense 
and trouble, members of the 
Toledo Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation were told. 

William F. Fisher, P.A. for 
the River Raisin Paper Co., said 
at the Idea “Swap-Shop” session 
here Sept. 18 that a company 
buyer who doesn’t use the serv- 
ices of the traffic man is “missing 
the boat” when it comes to get- 
ting the best rates, the best 
routings, and the best service 
from carriers. 

Albert J. Sawicki, traffic mana- 
ger of AP Parts Corp., warned 
that even the “best way” speci- 
fication on a purchasing order 
doesn’t assure the P.A. the most 
for his transportation dollar. 
“Best way” specifications leave it 


Baltimore P.A.’s See 
Scenes of TV Shows 


Baltimore—Members got a 
taste of what goes on behind the 
scenes in television at the first 
meeting of the 1958-59 season of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Baltimore Sept. 17. 

Thomas V. Dukehart, manager 
of publicity and public relations 
for WJZ-TV, showed some pre- 
views of new programs slated 
this fall, and described some of 
the electronic equipment. 


Little Rock P.A.’s Ask 
Questions on Advertising 


Little Rock, Ark.—A spirited 
question session followed the talk 
by Al Pollard, Brooks Pollard 
Advertising Co., at the Sept. 18 
meeting of the Little Rock Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents. 

A roundup of the N.A.P.A. 
District 7 workshop at Atlanta 
Sept. 13 was given by Lamar 
Miller on standardization and 
value analysis, Gerald Glover on 
education, and Hugh McMillan 
on public relations. 


Utah P.A.’s Open Season 


Salt Lake City—The Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Utah 
resumed its schedule of monthly 
meetings in September. Postal 
rates and regulations were dis- 
cussed by Gordon O. Richards, 
purchasing agent of Graybar 
Electric Co. 


Annual Outing Staged 


New Salem, N. Y.—Over 360 
members and guests attended the 
annual fall outing of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of East- 
ern New York here Sept. 18. Pro- 
gram chairman Austin A. Wood- 
ward, Woodward Co., Albany, 
presented prizes for golf, volley- 
ball, horseshoes, and darts to the 
winners. 


P.A.’s Hear P.R. Topic 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Public 
relations was the topic of the 
evening at the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Chattanooga’s 
Sept. 9 meeting. Robert S. Bur- 
nett, vice chairman, public rela- 


tions, National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, was the 
speaker. 


Cooperation 


up to the vendor and the buyer 
has no recourse if it is not to his 
own liking. 

Similarly, Sawicki continued, 
specifying “cheapest way” opens 
up the danger that the shipper 
will designate an unduly slow 
form of transportation. 

Others participating in the 
panel were James A. Mayer, as- 
sistant traffic manager, River 
Raisin Paper Co., and Sigmund 
Goodwin, assistant traffic mana- 
ger AP Parts Corp. 


S. E. Florida P.A.’s 
Name LoBianco Head 


Miami—Peter A. LoBianco, 
Crystal Springs Water Co., was 
elected president of the South 
East Florida P.A.A. 

Other officers include John 
Berger, Dade County Purchas- 
ing Agent, first vice president; 
H. Vandregaast, Dade Federal 
Savings, treasurer; Jack Arm- 
strong, Van Dusen Aircraft, sec- 
retary; and C. H. Wiggins, City 
of Coral Gables; Arthur Dobay, 
City of Hollywood; L. E. Ashley, 
Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock; and 
Joseph Capelli, Cohart Machin- 
ery Co., directors. 


Fordham University to Sponsor 
Course in Purchasing Techniques 


New York—Fordham Univer- 
sity is offering a 10-week course 
on principles and techniques of 
purchasing. Designed to review 
fundamentals and expand ideas 
for persons already in the pur- 
chasing field and to familiarize 
persons not in the field. 

The course will be taught by 
Miss Alice C. Hodnett, chief of 
the procurement and_ traffic 
branch, New York Operations 
office of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. Miss Hodnett will 


conduct a review of theories. 
She also will include the philos- 
ophy of cooperation between pur- 
chasing and traffic. 

The course, given on 10 Thurs- 
day evenings from 7:30 to 9:00 
p.m. beginning Oct. 2, is open to 
the general public. Fee is $20. 

For further information, con- 
tact Fordham University, Adult 
Education Center, Keating Hall, 
Room 115, Bronx 58, New York, 
or phone FOrdham 7-5400, ext. 
281. 


Evaluating 


Long-term trends toward increased supply, 


greater design utility and overall economy 


These trends toward greater availability, 
design utility and overall economy, as 
we can spot them today, should continue 
to operate favorably in spite of any short- 
term variations in business cycles or mili- 


support today’s growing market. 


tary requirements. 


Currently, the copper industry’s mine re- 
serves and mill capacity are both at new 
highs. For the future, the prospects are so 
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plenty of copper 


sood as to completely dispel any doubts 
left over from the post-war years when 
exaggerated requirement estimates gave 
a surface appearance of short supply. 
There is now, and will continue to be, 


Domestic mine capacity is scheduled 


to increase at an average rate of well over 


20,000 tons per year. Free-world capacity, 
allowing for depletions, promises a 15% 
increase during the next five years. Not 
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THE GROUP at the Chicago P.A.A. session includes 
L. J. De Rose, management consultant; H. C. Kopp, 


P.A.A. secretary; Harold Berry, director; Dr. J. H. 


Hoagland, Michigan State, D. L. Harwood, 2nd vice 
president; Cy Ellison, president; and Larry Seen, 
secretary. Details of story at the right. 


Professor, Consultant 
Speak to Chicago P.A.’s 


Chicago—Two speakers with 
forthright and provocative points 
of view regarding purchasing 
livened the Sept. 11 meeting of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Chicago. Management 
consultant Louis J. De Rose, who 
sees purchasing playing a vital 
role in the materials management 
concept, gave his interpretation 
of purchasing as a “profession.” 

Dr. John H. Hoagland, head 
of purchasing courses at Michi- 
gan State University, urged more 
intensive action in promoting 
purchasing on the college level. 


only is total supply increasing, but cop- 
per and copper alloys are now available 
in more shapes, sizes and material speci- 
fications than ever before. 


Now that we are really in a consumer 
buyers’ market, and industrial and mili- 
tary specifications are also getting 
tighter, product performance is becoming 
more important than ever. Copper’s elec- 
trical and mechanical properties are help- 
ing to solve many of the resultant design 
problems. 

For example, in the electrical industry 
(which consumes over half of the nation’s 
copper ) electrical conductivity is a major 
design requirement. Copper’s efficiency 
as a conductor makes it increasingly prac- 
tical for the industry to take advantage 
of copper’s other design and manufactur- 
ing features and to use these metals more 
widely. In military electronics, the need 
for minimum size of components and 
maximum reliability also indicates 
greater use of copper. Similar upswings 
are also becoming evident in the metal- 
working and construction industries. 

Alloys of copper are helping to meet 
some of the new design needs. For ex- 
ample, cadmium bronze, chromium cop- 
per and beryllium copper provide high 
tensile strengths along with good con- 
ductivity for electro-mechanical applica- 
tions. The fine-grain brasses are ideal for 
formed and highly finished parts. 


New manufacturing methods and a new 
cost perspective are further increasing 
the use of copper. Also, the easy handling 
of the copper metals — in machining, 
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forging, drawing, plating or soldering — 


becomes more of an economic advantage 


with every increase in labor and overhead 


rates. 


There has been considerable develop- 


ment in pre-forming and pre-fabrication 


methods in recent years. Of these, lamin- 


ating and custom extruding both reduce 


manufacturing costs, as do the new in- 


plant methods of impact extruding, cold 


hobbing and cored forging. 


Many of 


these methods reduce scrap costs as well 


as manufacturing time. 


Good current and long-run availability, 


new design developments, tighter design 


standards, 


improved manufacturing 


methods and more realistic costing meth- 


ods are all stimulating greater 


copper 


usage. The manufacturer is getting more 


for his materials dollar and can look 


forward to a continuing improvement 


and a good supply situation. 


The Copper & Brass Research Associa- 


tion will be happy to supply you with 


additional data to help you re-evaluate 


the copper metals for your own purposes. 
Just write CABRA, 420 Lexington Ave- 


nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


There’s a new frontie 
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Dayton Speaker 
Lams Foreign Aid 


Dayton, Ohio—lIs our foreign 
economic aid stifling free enter- 
prise? William L. McGrath, presi- 
dent of the Williamson Co., posed 
this question at the first meeting 
of the Purchasing Agent’s Asso- 
ciation of Dayton’s 1958-59 sea- 
son. 


Nationalization Emphasized 


McGrath told the P.A.’s that 
U.S. foreign aid has often ac- 
celerated the trend toward nation- 
alization instead of encouraging 
economic development by aiding 
free enterprise. 

“When we 
country 


give money to a 
for economic aid, we 
don’t give it to the people, we 
don’t give it to businessmen, we 
give it to the government; and the 
government can then use it to 
Start government-owned enter- 
prises,” McGrath said. 

McGrath felt nationalization 
and government competition dis- 
=. private enterprise and 
retard a country’s potential de- 
velopment, 

“I believe the time has come 
when the voters of this country 
must make themselves heard. I 
think we are all open to convic- 
tion on the necessity of military 
aid, but I believe we are opposed 
to so-called economic aid which 
serves in fact to build up state 
socialism,” McGrath said. 

He suggested Dayton Associa- 
tion members urge their legisla- 
tive representatives to oppose the 
type of foreign aid which “stifles 
private enterprise.” 


Help Firm’s P.R. Men 
Dallas P.A.’s Advised 


Dallas—You can’t be a good 
purchasing agent without being 
a good public relations man too. 
James Carll, director of public 
information for Lone Star Gas 
Co. stressed this point at the 
September meeting of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Dallas. 

John W. Johnson, director of 
public relations, Chance Vought 
Aircraft, described how purchas- 
ing departments can work with 
public relations departments to 
mutual advantage. 

Both speakers emphasized the 
role of the purchasing depart- 
ments in helping public relations 
in their own company through 
many outside contacts. 

Ben Brown, chairman of the 
education committee, presented a 
Boffey Memorial Contest award 
of merit to Bill Hanes, a college 
student who submitted a winning 
essay on problems in the purchas- 
ing field. 


“ll be there right away, J. B. 
only take a second.” 


This‘ll 


7 


kick” from just working with the 
group. The Players does its own 
back-stage work, designing and 
building its own sets, stringing up 
its own lighting, and staffing each 
production. 

In his last role, Chesney played 
DeLawd in “Green Pastures.” 
He has also played Jonathan in 
“Arsenic and Old Lace” and 
Grandpa in “You Can't Take It 
with You.” 

The Players stage 
production a year, some years 
more. It spends between 6 and 
8 weeks in rehearsals with the 
group meeting two or three times 
a week. Productions are staged 
in the church assembly room 
which seats about 275 persons. 
Proceeds are plowed back into 
equipment or used for church 
improvement. 

Does he feel that his amateur 
dramatic experience has helped 
him in purchasing? 

“Very definitely,” says Ches- 
ney. “My acting experience has 
helped me get up to speak at 
meetings and before groups of 
people without being bothered by 
butterflies in my stomach.” 

What do you do when 
forget your lines? 

“The first thing,” 
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at least one 


J. D. CHESNEY, P.A. for Huyck Felt Co., right, acts in amateur produc- 
tion of the Willett Players, First Presbyterian Church, Albany. 


——A P.W. Profile 
J. D. Chesney, Amateur Dramatist, 


Purchases for Huyck Felt Co. 


you 


says Chesney, 
“is to keep your head and repulse 


J. Dukehart Chesney, purchas-|a little theatre group run by the . 
ing agent for Huyck Felt Co.,| First Presbyterian Church of that urge to run off the stage. If 
Division of F.C. Huyck and Sons,| Albany, N.Y. During his 19 you keep talking, onames ‘OF later 
Rensselaer, N.Y., is an amateur years ‘of activity in the theatre youll get back to the right line. 
dramatics enthusiast. group he has played a role in}. /tS Only happened to me 

Since 1939 when the group was] nearly every production staged. twice, and both times I was able 
formed, Chesney has been an| But whether he gets a role or|'© get back without anyone 
active member of Willett Players.| not, Chesney says he “gets a} °X°&P! those directly connected 

: ’ . . with the show realizing it. Of 
course, my wife who had re- 
hearsed my lines with me, and 
knew them word for word, was 


biting her fingernails.” 

At Huyck, Chesney heads the 
purchasing department for the 
felt company where he worked 
his way up from a receiving clerk 


in 1935. His first job, however, 

was with the Bank of Montreal 

and later he worked on Wall 

Street. Depression and a friend 

at Huyck were instrumental in 

Chesney's change from finance 

ah ) to purchasing. 

The minimum amount of light recommended Chesney is married and has 
for active file rooms is 30 footcandles. two daughters, 19 and 17 and 
twin sons 15 years old. His 


oldest daughter attends Oneonta 
State Teachers College. 

He became active in N.A.P.A. 
in 1950 and is presently serving 
as vice president of the 8th Dis- 
trict. He has also. served 
president, vice president, 
secretary of the 
Agents Association 
New York. 

This spring Chesney took on 
a new field of endeavor. He be- 
came an instructor in purchasing 
at Russell Sage College evening 
extension at Albany. 

Chesney said he took on the 
teaching invitation for the college 
faculty with trepidation, but it 
soon became a “wonderful ex- 
perience.” He calculated that 
each 14 hour session took at least 
5 hours of preparation. But, he 
noted, the course did him as much 
good as his students. “Teaching 
the course helped to clear up a 
lot of fuzzy ideas and gave me a 
real chance to examine the pur- 
chasing process,” he said. While 
teaching the class meant a great 
deal of extra work, and meant 
that he had to give up a role i 
last year’s production, Chesney 
said he would not hesitate to take 
it on again if he were asked. 
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buy EFFICIENT LAMP 
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The maximum amount of light per dollar is provided by 


Incandescent Fluorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


MILLIONS OF LAMPS A YEAR. . 
ONE PLANT standard of quality control 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
A division of Consolidated Electric Lamp Co. 
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Allan M. Ziegler, a former pur- 
chasing agent and general man- 
of T. J. Cope Division, 
Rome Cable Corp., Collegeville, 
Pa., has been named a vice presi- 
dent of Rome Cable. Ziegler had 
been purchasing agent for the 
division before his appointment 
as general manager in 1955. 


F. S. Weida 


Akron, Ohio—Fred S. Weida, 
62, supervisor of staff purchasing 
for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. died at Plant | general offices 


age r 


THOMAS C. KADIEN has sail 
McPhilben Mfg. Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., as assistant purchasing 


agent. Formerly a buyer and ad- Sept. 11. es _— 
ministrative assistant at Vana- He spent “2 ol his more than 
dium Corp. of America, New 42 years with the firm in the 
York, he is treasurer of the Met- Far East, serving as office man- 
ropolitan Purchasers Club, New |@8cT. financial agent, purchasing 
York. agent and manager of Goodyear’s 
Dolok Merangir and Wingfoote 
R. C. Hitchcock. director of Estate rubber plantations in 
purchasing since 1949 at Line —e a Akron in 
Material Industries, Milwaukee,},.)5 7 ee A 
has been named manager of the 1942 and spent ~~ i. 
firm’s central plant at south Mil-| @s!gnment with Rubber Pea i 
waukee. search, a government agency, In 
Washington, D. C., before be- 


coming assistant purchasing agent 
of Goodyear. He became super- 
visor of staff purchasing in 1946. 
He survived by his wife, 
son, and a daughter. 


Clifford W. 
Four Wheel 


Lewis, a buyer at 
Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., the last nine 
years, has been named to head 
the firm’s value analysis depart- 
ment. Lewis will report directly 

Lloyd Pinkowsky, director of 
purchases. 


1S 
a 


N. Charles Swigart 


Harvey, IIl.—N. Charles Swig- 
art. vice president—purchasing 
and traffic, Whiting Corp., died 
Sept. 11. 

Swigart joined the firm's pur- 
chasing department 16 years ago. 
He worked in the expediting de- 
partment and served 
manager of the central order de- 
partment. He was director of 
purchasing at the time of his ap- 


Albert C. Whitaker, Jr. has 
been named director of steel pro- 
curement for Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Charles H. Loveland has been 
appointed hide-buyer for Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp., Binghamton, 
N. Y. He succeeds Jewett F. 
Neiley, Sr., who was _ recently 
named director of purchasing. 


also as 


pointment «as vice president in 

George A. Harris has joined | !956. | 
American Airlines. New York. He was an active member of 
as director of the Purchasing the Illinois State Chamber of 
Division. The past six years he |Commerce, the Chicago Traffic 
had been with Ford Motor Co.}Club and the Chicago Assoctia- 


tion of Commerce and Industry. 
He was a contributor to the 
Economic Survey Committee of 
the N.A.P.A. and recently con- 
ducted a seminar in purchasing 
at Northwestern University. 

Survivors include his wife, 
mother, three sisters and 
brothers. 


serving in finance and purchas- 
ing posts. 


A. M. Rader, assistant vice 
president of the Minneapolis gas 
Co., Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the purchas- 
ing department. He will continue 
his work in labor relations. 
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Need fast delivery 
of corrugated boxes? 


your H&D 
Packaging Engineer 


~ HINDE & DAUCH 


_ Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Sandusky, Ohio 
15 Factories * 42 Sales Offices 
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Foreign P.A.s, Businessmen Helped 
As Weber Teaches U.S. Methods 


Retired California Purchasing Executive Spreads 
Techniques Through Seminars in 16 Nations 


Los Angeles — Purchasing 
agents and other management 


officials in 16 foreign countries 
are using American buying tech- 
niques and procedures learned 
from 


a retired California pur- 
chasing executive. 
H. Lee Weber, who retired 


three years ago as head of pur- 
chasing at Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., San Francisco, spent 121 
months spreading his consider- 
able “know-how” abroad. 
Weber, now 68, was a con- 
sultant on purchasing and stock 
control for the European Produc- 
tivity Agency, a section of the 
Organization for European Eco- 


nomic Corporation. He con- 
ducted purchasing and man- 
agement seminars throughout 
France, England, Sweden, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
oe 


ih 


od 


? 
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H. L. WEBER 
Teaches U. S. Purchasing Abroad 


Scotland, Austria, and West Ger- 
many. He returned to this country 
several months ago. 

“I came home with a healthy 
respect for the men in purchasing 
over there, particularly in Eng- 
land and Sweden,” Weber told 
PURCHASING WEEK in an 
interview here. “You won't find 
many better men here, but—and 
this is important—you will find 
more men in purchasing here.” 

Weber said Europeans in pur- 
chasing are “making rapid strides 
and are eager to progress, but 
generally they haven't recognized 
the purchasing department’s value 
as fully as in this country. That’s 
why you won't find as many men 
in purchasing over there as you 
have in the United States.” 

The former Fibreboard execu- 
tive, who spent 30 years in pur- 
chasing, was a guest of the Los 
Angeles Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation ten days ago and told of 
his European experiences. 

After his retirement from 
Fibreboard, Weber continued 
with the company as a consultant 
for six months and taught a pur- 
chasing course at the Stanford 
University Graduate School of 
Business. But the abrupt inter- 
ruption of his leisurely pace came 
one day during March 1957 when 
he received a phone call at his 
Pebble Beach, Calif., home. “I 
thought the man on the other 
end was kidding,” he recalled. 
“He said something about wanting 
me to go to Paris.” 
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Weber soon learned that the 
man wasn’t kidding, that he was 
to see more than Paris, and that 
the slow pace he had anticipated 
was now “out the window.” 

Weber set a fast pace overseas. 
He held five-hour management 
seminars and seminars for pur- 
chasing agents which ran from 
15-20 hours. “In these seminars,” 
he said, “I tried to point out at 


least three things: 1. the impor- 
tance of sound purchasing pro- 
cedures, 2. the importance of 
sound inventory controls, and 
3. the value of purchasing to the 
company. 

“I was able to point out, for 
example, that if they could save 
3% in purchases of raw ma- 
terials, most of the time it would 
mean as much as the profit on a 
10% sales increase. And | 
pointed out that the cost of 
carrying inventory amounts to 
one-quarter to one-third of the 
value of the inventory per year.” 

One of the most pleasant 
memories Weber brought home 
is the knowledge of a specific in- 
stance in which he was able to 


assist a company in a matter which 
improved price and _ brought 
better delivery schedules. 

“We'll leave out the place and 
just say this company is a large 
firm which has ten plants,” he 
said. “Purchases for all amount 
to about $200 million a year. But 
each of these plants placed orders 
for steel individually with a single 
steel company. 

“These individual orders were 
relatively small. Firm prices and 
delivery dates were hard to pin 
down. I suggested that if they 
would centralize steel purchases 
there would be much less dupli- 
cation of eflort and they would 
probably get better service. 

“It worked,” Weber smiled. 


“The combined orders added up 
to an awfully important Customer 
for the Steel company. Just before 
I left. the head of the company 
came to me and said that not 
only were they getting better serv- 
ice but that they expected to save 
$4 million a year just through 
this consolidation of purchases.” 
Weber then offered a few words 
of advice for American  pur- 
-hasing agents who might be plan- 
ning a business trip abroad 
“Don’t underestimate the 
ability of your European counter- 
part; speak slowly and distinctly 
and avoid the use of slang, and 
go well-versed in whatever you're 
going to be talking about because 
you ll find sharp questions 


WAGNER ELECTRIC MOTORS...THE CHOICE OF LEADERS 


IN 


INDUSTRY 


Reduce Down Time=-Power your Equipment 


with Dependable Wagner Motors 


Sixty-six years of experience goes into the building of Wagner Motors. Their reputation 
for reliability, their electrical characteristics, price and prompt delivery make them 
a sound choice for your equipment. 


Whatever your motor requirements may be—single-phase or polyphase... % or 500 
horsepower— Wagner can offer a standard motor that is entirely dependable in its 
specific application. A few of the many motors in the Wagner line are shown below. 


FRACTIONAL HP 


SINGLE-PHASE 


Repulsion-start induction, for heavy duty 
service. High starting torque, low starting 
current. Y2 and % hp, rigid base, sleeve 
or ball bearings. Also built in integrai 
hp ratings through 15 hp. 


Capacitor-start, for general purpose ap- 
plications. High starting torque, normal 


Drip-proof, 1 through 125 hp, rigid 
base, sleeve or ball bearings. 


>» INTEGRAL HP , 


AM deta DLT Ba a 


NEMA FRAMES 


sion-proof, 1 


POLYPHASE SQUIRREL-CAGE 


182 THROUGH 445u Jee 


Totally enclosed, standard and explo- 
through 


100 hp, rigid 


base, ball bearings. 


starting current. % through % hp, rigid a 


or resilient base, sleeve or ball bearings. 
Also built in integral hp ratings through 


5 hp. 


sleeve bearings. 


Split-phase, for easy to start applica- 
tions. Y%, Va and 3 hp, resilient base, 


_ POLYPHASE SQUIRREL-CAGE 


Drip-proof, 15 through 500 horse- 
power, rigid base, sleeve or ball 


FRAMES 
LARGER THAN 
445U 


Totally enclosed, standard and explosion- 
proof, 125 through 250 hp, rigid base, ball 


'* ‘For general purpose applications. Normal 
starting torque. % through % hp, rigid 


WM56-11 


base, sleeve or ball bearings. 
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Wagner line. 


offices, or mail coupon today for full information on the complete 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6416 Plymouth Ave., St. Lowis 14, Mo. 


Please send Bulletin MU-185 on your complete line of Motors. 
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bearings. bearings. 
OTHER WAGNER MOTORS 
In addition to a complete line of standard motors, Wagner also eet 


furnishes Increment Type Motor and Starter Combinations... 
Wound Rotor Polyphase Motors...Jet Pump Motors... Vertical 
and Flange Mounted Motors ...Hermetic Motors... Gear Motors 
and Direct-Current Motors. Consult the necrest of our 32 branch 
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330 West 42nd St., New York 36. N. Y. 
McGRAW-HILL‘S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


Print Order This Issue 26,636 


Know Your Part in Modernization 


As we look back on it now, we can’t help but be impressed by the great 
deal of “hard sell” talk that went on during the spring and summer recession. 
Even more impressive, however, was the dearth of actual “hard sell.” In 
other words, a lot of talk but little action. 

Sure it’s true that some companies put more salesmen on the road or 
demanded that salesmen make more calls on you. But number of salesmen 
and frequency of calls, as you well know, have never been an acceptable 
substitute for quality in either service or product. 

And then, of course, there were the local and national drives for sales. 
Some probably were good, but many were based on the ridiculous notion 
that you would reach down into your company’s coffers for no better reason 
than it would help the salesman, his company, or his industry. Some of 
these drives, according to statistics, worked well in the consumer field but then 
that’s an entirely different picture, and one in which purchasing men are 
not involved directly. 

The sales picture in which the purchasing man is interested is sharp and 
clear. It gives purchasing men the answer to one overall question: 

“What can this product do for my company?” 

That’s the question you want answered year ‘round. And, with only a 
slight change, the same question, “what can this or that product do for 
us?”, is one that will be asked of you in the coming weeks. The men in 
production, design, maintenance, and even top management are going to 
be talking about products, processes, and materials with respect to one 
thing, modernization. 

The trend toward modernization already is underway, and the movement 
will gain added impetus through special reports in McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions next month. 

As the purchasing agent in your company, you will be called upon for 
advice and suggestions. You will be making purchases, and you may even 
be asked to justify both purchases or recommendations. That’s why 
PURCHASING WEEK, as a McGraw-Hill publication, will give you the com- 
plete story on modernization next week. It will show you where you fit 
into the modernization picture, what you can do. It will list the alibis that 
you're most likely to hear from those who do not want to keep up with the 
times, and it'll give you the answers to use in bowling over alibis. 

This is not one of these “big-talk-little-action” drives. Modernization 
has become a countrywide trend only because it is based on an irrefutable 
fact: 

The company that modernizes is the company that grows and_ builds 
profits. These are the things in which every management man in your com- 
pany is interested. 

Here is an opportunity, therefore, for you to play a major role. Collect 
and collate modernization information; show other management men how 
they can profit. In brief... 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Hurd’s Articles Praised 


Haverhill, Mass. 

After being Harry Elmore Hurd’s 
assistant for nine years when he was 
our purchasing agent, I was pleased to 
see that he was doing a series of letters 
for your publication (“Treat Every 
Office Visitor as a Guest,” Sept. 1, 
p 10; “Dress as the Boss Does,” Sept. 
8, p 10). 

I hope that your readers enjoyed 
Harry’s comments on business dress 
as much as we at C.C.C., Haverhill 
did! 

We were wondering if we could 
receive five copies of the Sept. 8 issue. 
There are several of us here who would 
like to have Harry’s last published 
article for a keepsake. 

D. A. Stewart 

Purchasing Agent 

Robert Gair Paper Products Group 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Glendale, Calif. 

I have just read a letter from Harry 
Elmore Hurd, “Treat Every Office 
Visitor as a Guest”. 

I am a father and a son, and 
appreciate this article immensely. | 
would like to have about six copies of 
this article as I want to pass this letter 
on to other fathers who have sons in 
business with them. 

Louis C. Landau 
Purchasing Agent 
Pride Products Co. 


Want Product Information 


Petersburg, Va. 

We would like to have some infor- 

mation on the product Polyurethane 

when used as foam seals in freightcar 

wheel bearings. This was in your 

Sept. 1 issue under “Product Perspec- 
tive,” page 17. 

John L. Duell 

Purchasing Agent 

Brenco Inc. 


e Contact Elastomer Chemicals 
Department, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington 98, 
Del. 


Norwalk, Conn. 

Your Sept. 1 issue carried an article 
under “Product Perspective” (p 17) as 
follows, “Silver strips clad to a con- 
trasting brass base offer new design 
possibilities etc.” 

We would appreciate receiving 
additional information regarding the 
sources of supply for the material 
described. 

M. Goldsmith 
The Zell Products Corp. 


e General Plate Division, Metals 
& Controls Corp., Attleboro, Mass, 


Lumber Listings Praised 


Ozone Park, N. Y. 

I have read several issues of PuR- 

CHASING WEEK and have been favor- 

ably impressed by the listings of lumber 

price changes. It is fortunate that you 

supply all corporations with the latest 
information relative to their needs. 

Louis Pisnoy 

President 

Pisnoy Lumber & Trim Co., Inc. 


Purchasing Week 


Given Reprint Permission 


Visalia, Calif. 

You ran a light-vein article, accom- 
panied by an illustrated graph, on 
ladies hemlines reflecting the ups and 
downs of the economy (P.A.’s Note: 
As Skirts Go Up, So Does Business, 
July 14, p 22). 

We'd like very much to reproduce 
your article and graph in our employee 
magazine, “Inside Line.” Credit, of 
course, would be given to PURCHASING 
WEEK. 

Our idea would be to add to your 
presentation some picture and caption 
of our own P.A.’s putting your theory 
to practice (such as measuring a 
secretary's hemline to ascertain the 
status of business). 

Malcolm F. Hunger 
Manager 

Employee Communications 
Line Material Industries 
McGraw-Edison Co. 


® Reprint permission granted. We 
think your addition is a good one. 


Health Reprints Available 


Pomona, Calif. 
In the Aug. 25 issue of PURCHASING 
WEEK the article by Dr. Johnson 


regarding “Employees Health” (“How 
Purchasing Men Can Keep Their 


Health,” Aug. 25, p 12), is of much 
interest to me. I have shown the 
article to top management and they 
have also found considerable value in 
it. 

We would like to know if it is possi- 
ble to obtain 50 reprints of this article 
for distribution among our personnel. 

John Bramhall 
Administrative Assistant 
City of Pomona, California 


e Reprints of most leading articles 
including this one are available. 
We can reprint any material in the 
book. Consult the editor. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,’ PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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| C. F. Porath 
PURCHASING WEEK Asks You a Mold-Craft, Inc., Port Washington, Wis. 
“Someone once told me, ‘See all salesmen, just 
What is the most valuable single bit of advice you for the information you can accumulate.’ I’ve tried 
, : to make this a daily practice whenever possible, and 
ever received on how to be a good purchasing agent? have set up a material and equipment file in con- 
eet junction with this practice. I have found the file to 
be invaluable, especially when looking for new or 
L. N. Mickelson hard to locate items. This advice, in my opinion, has 
O-Cedar Division of American Marietta Co., Chicago put me in a better position to serve my firm and will 
; keep on helping me in the future as long as I can 
“Strangely enough, it came from a very successful find a minute or two to spare with a new salesman, 
sales executive—‘Yours is a two-way street. Re- even if it’s a quick visit in the lobby. 
member, the supplier needs you and you need the 
——_ supplier, in many instances possibly more so.’ Be- tap temitine it a ' 
vomme | hind this single thought lies a very sound trade rela- You’re Invited to Ask a Question 
‘| on. You will find there are few =e when plant Readers are invited to let us ask other readers their questions, Surveys have 
| ge mal ea ge at poralaghio «aged doce shown how interested members of the purchasing profession are in the answers 
tee | upon to produce on a ‘crash’ i respond ‘very printed in this department. Perhaps you, too, would like the assistance of six or 
at readily, often going far beyond the scope of being seven experts in solving problems that you have in common with other purchasing 
just a supplier.” men. 
If you do, send your question or questions to: “PURCHASING WEEK Asks 
J. L. Wells You,” PURCHASING WEEK, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
winds har Pig Tool & Supply Co., Los Angeles Purchasing men who wish to try their hand at answering questions may send their 
: ca _ names to the same department. 
“The purchasing agent’s primary responsibility is 
—_ to his employer. He must be able to justify the 
value of the quality, price and service received for 
1 his employer’s dollars. Therefore, the most valuable * 
single bit of advice is—be curious. A purchasing Ist Choice 
Calif. agent buying a wide variety of products is generally 
iccom- dealing with sales people who are naturally better o 
yh, on informed on the products they sell than he is. By of industry 
ps and ‘using the salesman’s product knowledge, trade publi- ee0e 
Note: cations and other sources of information he can 
siness, increase his own ability and do a better job.” 
roduce ' 
ployee C. E. Adams . . 
dit. of Abrams Instrument Corp., Lansing, Mich. 
— “Develop and maintain a flexible personality 
> your , with a more than reasonable knowledge of prac- 
-aption tically every phase of business activity. Be honest, 
theory sincere, friendly, confident, and humble. Have a 
toe love of life, people and hard work along with an in- 
in” ten satiable desire to see things done or brought to a con- 
clusion. A good purchasing agent is something of a 
Hunger bloodhound at heart, he can never quite let go of a 
sanmane project until material or components are shipped. 
i | received, inspected, accepted, paid for, incorporated 
cations ; k ae 
“eure ya into the end product, and then used. 
on Co. 
. P. D. Richmond 
We Aluminum Co. of America, Edgewater, N. J. = 
one. 
“The best advice I ever received was given to me iG V-belt 
by a gentleman whom I honor greatly when I took 
ble over my present post. He said, “You are now head 4 h 4 
— of the purchasing department—the top position! It wit concave S] @4 
» Calif. is a position of dignity and responsibility. Remem- 1 
HASING ber that you still report to someone in higher author- a“ 
ohnson ity—the plant manager, general purchasing agent or 
Sat chairman of the board or board of directors. In Here’s why: 
= addition, you must answer to your conscience and to , 
f much your God.’ To me it’s the gist of being a good pur- The Concave Sides of Gates V-Belt 
o Ba chasing agent.” : insure longer life... lower costs 
1ey 
‘alue in Try this. Bend a Gates V-Belt as if it were 
| going around a sheave. Feel how the concave 
S pOssi- R. M. Wiskochil _ sides (Fig. 1) fill out... become straight (Fig. 1A). 
or Owens Illinois Technical Center, Toledo. This precise fit insures full contact with the 
ramhall “It is difficult to pick the one most valuable out sides of the sheave... grips the sheave evenly, \ Fa. a/ 
ssistant of a good many received; however, since our pro- distributing wear uniformly across the sides of ae 
lifornia fession requires the need for dealing with many the belt. Uniform wear lengthens belt life. 
. eople, I feel that whoever first taught me the mean- : 
— ine one principles of the “Golden Rule” supplied the Make the same test with a straight-sided ww 
, : best advice I ever received. While the practice and belt (Fig. 2). Feel how the sides of the bent belt 
n the application of this rule alone will not make a good bulge out, concentrating wear at points shown 
purchasing agent, the friendship and cooperation in Fig. 2A. Uneven wear shortens belt life; 
obtained by trying provides a firm base for all else. smcrenens coat. 
Because Gates V-Belts with Concave Sides are so universally 
L. C. Donegan preferred, they are also the most widely available. Gates V-Belts 
te on Castle & Cooke, Ltd., San Francisco are carried by leading distributors in industrial centers through- 
| out the world. 
terest “Since communication comprises a greater part . 
your a purchasing agent’s time, a simple reminder to be 
1 pre- ounminees and respectful in ates with others cer- The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 
ously. | tainly must be one of the most basic yet prudent bits 
ieee of advice I have received. Office personnel, sales- re, N World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts ren 
men, and all business contacts deserve the consider- = 
SING ation and respect that we ourselves expect. The = ¢e 
New sometimes common idea that it is allowable to en- ULCO 
gage in sharp practices, to step on others toes, and to ii riv 
take unfair advantage of others is false. These ac- ROPE ' 
tions are not necessary to do a good purchasing job.” - i : 
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TRIPS through the 135-acre plant with Fred Brewer, admin- 
istrative assistant to Milt Morgan, proved instructive. 
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Brother Ryan, C.S.V., saw all facets of industrial purchasing. 


ee “= i 
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Purchasing Week 


SEVERAL DAYS spent in the material testing and control labs demonstrated how closely purchasing 
works with these groups in assuring delivery of high quality material for A. O. Smith's products. 


far MONDAY MORNING CONFERENCES he watched Milt Morgan, Vice Presi- 
dent of Procurement, plan purchasing and traffic activities with his staff. 


AUDIT! 


Brothe 
N 


As Winner of Milwaukee Purchasing Agents Association Fel 


Marquette s Brother 


Studies Purchasing 
At A.O. Smith Corp. 


See original story PURCHASING WEEK, June 9, 1958, page 


VISITS TO SUPPLIERS 
Compressing Co.'s pla 
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AUDITIASALES PRESENTATION to assistant P.A. Albert Riedel gave HOW A. O. SMITH keeps close control of $4 million building program SITTING IN on new value analysis committee meetings 
was explained by Elmer Koepsell who audits time and material bills. gave a chance to watch this research tool develop. 


IS8, page si es a eS 


FOLLOWING INSTALLATION of 4,000 ton press with general P.A. Walter Froderman and ONE HOUR each day was spent in technical library correlating 
machine buyer Charles Glugla. Brother Ryan picked up tips on purchasing capital equipment. textbook purchasing with A. O. Smith's industrial reality. 


‘oil 


AT COMPLETION of 6-WEEK FELLOWSHIP, co-sponsored with Milwaukee Association, Milt Mor- 
watches as a small part of A. O. Smith’s $5 million worth of scrap is baled. gan and John Conway (Dir. of Education, Training) presented Brother Ryan with certificate. 


SUPPLIERS tressed for Brother Ryan as they are for all people in purchasing department. At Miller 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Magnesium Association—Fall Meeting and Ex- 
hibit, Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Oct. 16-17. 


National Conference on Industrial Hydraulics— 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 16-17. 


Canadian National Packaging Exposition—Avto- 
motive Building, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, 
Nov. 4-6. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—23rd 
National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering, Coliseum, New York, Dec. 1-5. 


10th Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show— 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Jan. 26-29. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago—25th 
srg —_— Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 17-19. 


American Welding Society—40th Annual Con- 
vention and Exposition, Chicago, April 6-8. 


ba Industrial Supply Convention—Dallas, May 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—44th 
Convention and Inform-A-Show, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, June 14-17. 


Previously Listed 


SEPTEMBER 


National Builders Hardware Exposition — Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — Semian- 
nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Fourth Annual Joint Military Industry Packaging 
and Handling Symposium — Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore— 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Confercnce and Product Exhibit, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 2nd 
District—12th Annual Southwest Purchasing Con- 


ference, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kan., Oct. 8-9. 


No matter who you are... 


the easiest way to get 


rl 


/ 


Le a lod 
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cotton towels, uniforms & linens 


Look in the Yellow Pages 
under “Linen Supply’ 
or Towel Supply” 


——— e 
— fen 


ee 


Note: No investment, no maintenance, 
no inventory. Everything is furnished 
and serviced by your linen supplier, at 
low cost, and tailored to your needs. 
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You only call once to arrange for regular, 
dependable delivery of all your linen 
requirements. You get the luxury and 
quality of cotton cloth. (And, of course, 
there is no substitute for cloth.) 

The nearest Linen Supplier is no further 
away than your telephone. Call today. 


Linen Supply 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


and National Cotton Council 
22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Packaging Institute—Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 
Handling Engineers—National Industrial Packag- 
ing Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central lowa— 
Products Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


National Office Management Association—Mont- 
real Business Show, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Oct. 15-18. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 8th 
District—Conference, Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 
N. Y., Oct. 16-17. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Trans- 
portation Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Oct. 20-22. 


National Business Show — Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


National Safety Council—4é6th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago—Pur- 
chasing Workshop, co-sponsored by Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Department of Business and 
Economics, Chicago, Oct. 21-22. 


Dayton Association of Purchasing Agents—3rd 
Annual Procurement Conference, co-sponsored by 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. Oct. 23-24. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 9th 
District — Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. |., Oct. 22. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, Western 
Hill Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., Oct. 
22-24. 


American Institute of Supply Associations—An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 


American Society for Metals—National Metals 
Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 27-31. 


NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Contractors Association— An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 
Instrumentation Conference and Exhibit — Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 17-19. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


9th National Conference on Standards — Hote! 
Roosevelt, New York, Nov. 18-20. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 
Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


1959 


FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Exposi- 
tion—The Automotive Building, Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—14th Annual 
Technical and Management Conference, Rein- 
forced Plastics Division, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 3-5. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Alabama—An- 
nual Seller-Buyer Dinner, Feb. 12. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcomed to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements _ to: 
Meetings Calendar, Purchasing 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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N.A.P.A. District 7 
Sponsors Workshops 


Atlanta, Ga.—Some 80 members of 
N.A.P.A. District 7, together with na- 
tional association committee chairmen, 
met Sept. 13 to participate in workshops 
on public relations, education, and value 
analysis-standardization. 

George L. Wilson, Birmingham, Ala., 
outlined duties of the public relations 
chairman, and discussed the need for con- 
tinuity in the public relations post. Nels 
Gibbins, chairman of the national commit- 
tee on public relations, pointed out that 
“Public relations cuts across every other 
committee.” He said, “We must be care- 
ful not to usurp other committee’s func- 
tions but must always stand ready to fill 
any gap.” 

M. B. Eubanks, N.A.P.A. District 7 
public relations chairman, presided at a 
panel discussion on means of obtaining 
favorable publicity in newspapers and dis- 
trict purchasing publications. 

The work of the local education com- 
mittee, the Harbridge House report, 
N.A.P.A. displays and literature were dis- 
cussed at the education panel meetings, 
with W. H. Harrison, Kingsport, Tenn., 
presiding. 

J. W. Glover, Little Rock, Ark., told 
the education panel that short talks at 
each meeting by an association member on 
a subject of general interest “can be one 
of the high points.” 

Marshall Edwards, Mississippi, told of 
the results of a survey of colleges and uni- 
versities in District 7 and said only 37% 
were regularly offering purchasing courses. 
He urged a personal approach, suggesting 
P.A.’s visit colleges in their areas to as- 
certain the attitude of educators toward 
purchasing courses. Thor Laugesen, 
Louisville, vice chairman of the national 
education committee, participated in the 
panel discussion. 

The value of organized panel discus- 
sions for association meetings was dis- 
cussed at the value analysis-standardiza- 
tion panel. 

Henry Ellis, Memphis, said stronger 
local associations could be built if more 
meetings included panel discussions. 
“You'd be surprised,” he said, “to find out 
what people are doing right in your own 
backyard, particularly in the field of 
standardization.” 


Carolinas-Virginia P.A.’s 
Hear P.R., Atom Topics 


Greensboro, N. C.—Subjects as varied 
as from getting along with people and 
public relations to benefits of the atom 
were discussed at the Carolinas-Virginia 
Purchasing Agents Association’s fall 
meeting here Sept. 12-13. 

Member P.A.’s also continued their 
study under Dr. Louis J. DeRose. This 
session’s topic was “Determination of 
Value-Analysis of the Market, the Sup- 
plier and the Price.” 

Speakers included Louis T. Bates, vice 
president, Gulf Life Insurance Co., who 
spoke on the psychology of getting along 
with people; Paisley Boney. J. P. Stevens 
& Co., and N.A.P.A. District 5 public 
relations chairman, who discussed the 
importance of public relations; and 
Nathaniel Stetson, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, who discussed the atom in 
terms of its benefits. 


Central lowa P.A.’s Host 
To Bosses as Season Opens 


Des Moines—Members of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Central Iowa 
invited their bosses to the first meeting 
of the 1958-59 season. Kenneth L. Block 
of the management consulting firm of 
A. T. Kearney Co. spoke on the appro- 
priate subject, “The Boss Looks at Pur- 
chasing.” 

Prior to the dinner meeting, members 
toured the Frye Mfg. Co. and saw carbon 
paper production. 
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Multipurpose Drill 
Works To a Ream Tolerance 


Spacematic drill motor can counter- 
sink or counterbore holes in a single 
operation and eliminate jigs and fixtures 
because of its design. Spacematic is hy- 
draulically braced to the work area when 
the trigger is depressed and the machine 
is rigidly secured by the foot collet. Tool 
(shown) can drill and countersink a % -in. 
deep hole in airframe materials in 5 sec. 
to a close tolerance of .001. Tool comes in 
16 different designs, each made for a 
specific job. 

Price: $397.70 (Spacematic drill 
motor) plus accessories. Delivery: | wk. 
Winslow Product Engr. Corp. of Ar- 
cadia, Arcadia, Calif. (9/29/58) 


Heavy-Duty Lock 
Spindle Bearing 


Model C heavy-duty lock 
offers smooth action due to 
its large sapphire mirror 
smooth spindle bearing. Lock 
has one-piece cold forged 
knobs, one-piece precision 
cast bronze retractor, and 
anti-friction roller bearings. 

Price: about $30. Deliv- 
ery: 30 days. 

Challenger Lock Co., Inc., 
4865 West Exposition Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. (9/29/ 
58) 


Spectrometer 


Records Automatically 


Automatic recording gamma scintilla- 
tion spectrometer is capable of extreme 
accuracy in producing simultaneous lin- 
ear and logarithmic plots. Instrument 
includes a pulse height analyzer with 
3-speed reversible motor drive, a B-A 
Model 412 dual rate meter and a dual 
recorder. Inherent accuracy is such that 
for most measurements of the isotopes 
being scanned, the counting statistics 
themselves limit the accuracy of the de- 
termination. 

Price: from $5,495 fob. Cambridge. 
Delivery: 90 to 120 days. 

Baird-Atomic, Inc., 33 University Rd., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (9/29/58) 


Filter Unit 
Bayonet-Type Filter 


Model 1990-A unit serves 
as a combination filler cap 
and breather for hydraulic 
fluid, fuel, and oil reservoirs. 
Unit is designed to provide 
positive protection against 
airborne contamination that 
can damage such compo- 
nents aS pumps or valves. 

Price: 61¢ each (in quan- 
tity). Delivery: immediate. 

Bendix Filter Div., 434 
W. 12 Mile Rd., Madison 
Heights, Mich. (9/29/58) 


Purchasing Week 


Here's your weekly guide to... 
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Modular Furniture 
Made of Steel 


Aristocrat modular furni- 
ture can be assembled in un- 
limited variations of work 
units. Linoleum or Textolite 
tops are 97 in. long and 1934 
in. wide. Wing desk is 70 in. 
long and 36 in. wide. Ar- 
range in L- or U-shape 
grouping. 

Price: $564.75 (complete) 
eastern region price. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Remington Rand, Div. of 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. (9/29/58) 


integral-Hp. Motors 
inherently Protected 


Three-phase, small integral- 
hp. motors are designed to re- 
spond to both current and tem- 
perature for protection against 
excessive overload — currents, 
stalls, single-phasing and high 
ambient temperatures. Inherent 
protection device contains a 
snap-acting thermal disc, three 
contacts, and three heating ele- 
ments in molded phenolic base. 

Price: from $160 to $200. 
Delivery: 3 wk. 

General Electric’s Small Inte- 
gral Motor Dept., Schenectady, 
N. Y. (9/29/58) 


Panel Welder 
Light in Weight 


Spot panel welder offers 
spot welding from one side 
of the work without distor- 
tion or back-up. Welder has 
special powdered-iron-coated 
welding rod with © starting 
tip, which arcs immediately 
on contact with the work. 
Rods come in 1/16 and 5/64 
in. dia. Welder may be used 
with any ac. or de. machine. 

Price: $44.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Schott Metal Products Co., 
2225 Lee Rd., Akron 6, 
Ohio (9/29/58) 


Baking Ovens 
With Vacuum Pumping System 


Baking ovens allow semi-con- 
ductor components to be out- 
gassed and brazed or fused safely 
and effectively under closed con- 
trolled vacuum conditions. Vac- 
uum baking oven is a package 
unit including its own vacuum 
pumping system, special elec- 
trical heating equipment, and 
temperature regulating and indi- 
cating instrumentation. 

Price: under $5,000. Delivery: 
10 to 12 wk. 

F. J. Stokes Corp., 5500 Ta- 
bor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
(9/29/58) 
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Tool Chests 
Wood and Metal Styles 


No. 200M metal chest is 
constructed of rigidly rein- 
forced steel with durable 
maroon wrinkled finish and 
contrasting black drawer 
pulls. No. 200W wood chest 


is made of selected grain 
Honduras mahogany’ with 


hand rubbed cabinet finish. 
Both chests are available 
without tools. 

Price: $31.25 (metal), $38 
(wood); chests only. De- 
livery: immediate. 

L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass. (9/29/58) 


Centrifuge 


With Removable Control Panel 


Servall SS-4 enclosed superspeed cen- 
trifuge features a control panel that lifts 


he basic instrument housing. 
carries all the controls neces- 
erating the centrifuge, includ- 


ing timer with “hold” provision, and di- 
rect reading tachometer-ammeter. Power 
input connection is contained in the panel 


is immaterial whether or not 


electrical current is available at point 
where the centrifuge itself is located. 


750 (with SS34 
Delivery: 4 wk. 
Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 
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Fork Lift Trucks 


Gas Powered 


Line of Dynamotives 
ranges from 4,000 to 10,000 
lb. Gas engine transmits its 
power through a_ variable 
voltage generator to a 
matched dc. series wound 
electric drive motor, forming 
a synchronized power pack- 
age which supplies instant 
power at the touch of the ac- 
celerator. 

Price: $5,900 to $8,735. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Automatic Transportation 
Co., 149 W. 87th St., Chi- 
cago 20, Ill. (9/29/58) 


Tee and Flange 
Adjustable 


Adjustable tee and flange 
is made of high tensile non- 
corrosive aluminum _ alloy. 
Fittings swivel 180 deg. for 
use with stairway railings and 
angled braces and supports. 
Construction involves no 
threading or welding, and 
pipe cutting is reduced. 

Price: from $1.86 (tees) 
and $1.70 (flanges). Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Hollaender Mfg. Co. 3841 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati 23, Ohio (9/29/58) 


—— This Week’s 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Product Perspective 


SEPTEMBER 29—OCTOBER 5 


It’s a long way from the United Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy held in Geneva, Switzerland, to Purchasing, U.S.A. 
Even so, the high-level talk at Geneva set the stage for the kind of nuclear 
age that’s ahead. As such the conference offered plenty to hold the interest 
of the alert purchasing executive. 


Secrecy was lifted from the technology of controlled nuclear fusion— 
the future’s great power source. The U. S., Britain, and Russia lowered the 
veil on progress. None could report that controlled fusion, even in the 
laboratory, was an accomplished fact. 

Brightest note came from the UV. S. description of Scylla, a device that 
heats gas to high temperatures in a magnetic field. Scylla was characterized 
as a “probable thermonuclear source.” 

The outlook for practical thermonuclear power goes something like this: 
In 10 yr. experimental devices should reach the breakeven point where 
energy Output equals energy input. In 10 to as much as 50 yr., large-scale 
fusion power should be commercially practical. 


While fusion power took the spotlight, fission power came in for its 
share of attention. Fission power plants are already turning out huge 
quantities of usable electricity. The British are far ahead. Their Calder 
Hall installation alone produces 144,000 kw. 

The Russians surprised the conference with a last minute disclosure of 
an unnamed plant reportedly producing 100,000 kw. They say they have 
five more like it under construction. But the Russian set up distinguishes 
itself only by its size. Its method of producing power—graphite moderator, 
water coolant—is already outmoded. The U. S. is behind Britain and 
Russia with 81,000 kw. 

By 1970, electricity from nuclear fission should reach 15 million kw. 
Cost-wise, Britain expects nuclear power to be priced well below con- 
ventional power within its borders by the late 1960's. Shortly thereafter 
nuclear fission should produce competitive power in the U. S. and other 
countries. 


There were some novel proposals for producing power. The U. S. sug- 
gested exploding H-bombs in caverns dug into the earth’s crust. [he heat 
from the explosion would be trapped and could be used to generate power. 

Oil recovery could also be expedited through nuclear explosions accord- 
ing to a U. S. scientist. He proposed that H-bombs be exploded in deep 
oil shales. A single blast would probably cost as much as $5 million. 
But its heat would liberate from 50 million tons of shale 25 million bbl. 
of oil worth $50 million. Harbors, too, could be blasted out of coastlines 
by means of nuclear explosives. Residual radioactivity would be negligible 
according to the scientist. 


The outlook for nuclear-propelled surface ships appeared “hopeful.” 
Russia last year launched a nuclear icebreaker. The Russians don't believe 
nuclear power at present is economically practical for most ships. But its 
use is justified because the icebreaker operates far from sources of con- 
ventional fuels. The U. S. has under construction a nuclear-powered 
merchant ship mostly for demonstration and evaluation purposes. 


Right now, disposal of radioactive wastes represents no problem. But 
later, when fission reactors become more prevalent, their wastes might pro- 
duce a dumping problem. Methods now under development look safe. 
Various schemes bury solid wastes in glass, concrete, and ceramic beads. 
A Canadian report stressed that the costs of storing radioactive wastes in 
glass would be a negligible factor in the price of commercial electricity. 


Radioactive isotopes were described as becoming “precision instru- 
ments.” Industrially they are saving the U. S. some $400-million and 
Russia $250-million. In medicine and biology, they have opened up a 
number of techniques that will eventually lead to a better understanding of 
nature. 


It doesn’t cost as much as you think to get into a testing program using 
nuclear techniques. Less than $1,000 starts you in business. For $5,000 
to $10,000 you can set up a small radio-chemistry lab. 

A new booklet, Atomic Energy for Small Businesses, knocks the props 
out from under the popular impression that only big wealthy compaines can 
afford to exploit the atom. Copies can be obtained free by writing the 
New York State Department of Commerce, 112 State St., Albany, New 
York. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 17) 


Pressure Switch 
For High-Pressure Hydraulic Systems 


5000 Ib. pressure switch is for high- 
pressure hydraulic systems. Pressure 
range is adjustable from 550 to 5,000 psi. 
Pressure switch, which is designed to 
stand up on tough industrial applications, 
incorporates a strain relief mechanism to 
prevent damage from the shock of violent 
pressure surges. Oil-tight construction 
prevents oil leakage into the enclosure. 
Operating rates of up to 300 per min. are 
possible. 

Price: $52.80. Delivery: immediate. 

Square D Co., 4041 North Richards 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. (9/29/58) 


Heavy-Duty Welder 
For Arc and Stud Welding 


Welder is available with 
gasoline or diesel engine 
power source. Welder is 
rated 600-amp., 40-v. on 
60% duty cycle. Welding 
current range is 70 to 800 
amp. and 1-kw. auxiliary 
power of 110 v. de. is avail- 
able while welding. 

Price: $2,100 (gasoline 
unit), $4,224 (diesel). De- 
livery: immediate (gasoline), 
60 to 90 days (diesel). 

Hobart Brothers Co., Ho- 
bart Sq., Troy, Ohio (9/29/ 
58) 


Voltmeter 


Has High Input Impedance 


Model 480 militarized ac. 
electronic voltmeter reads dif- 
ficult-to-measure voltages ac- 
curately. It will measure 
floating and off-ground volt- 
ages. Unit uses a panel 5% 
in. high and 91% in. wide. 
Printed circuit technique is 
used throughout. Model 480 
has an input impedance of 10 
megohms, 20 mmfd. 

Price: $225. Delivery: 6 
wk. 

Metronix, Inc., Chester- 
land, Ohio (9/29/58) 


Fittings and Flanges 
For 6-In. UPVC Piping 


A complete line of injec- 
tion-molded unplasticized 
polyvinyl! chloride fittings and 
flanges is available for six-in. 
UPVC piping. Molded fit- 
tings have a burst strength of 
600 psi. 

Price: $36.50 (90-deg. el- 
bows); $52.50 (for tees); 
$15.75 (for couplings); 
$22.30 (socket flanges). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Tube Turns Plastics, Inc., 
Louisville 1, Ky. (9/29/58) 


Copying Machines 


Will Reproduce 


Written Matter Quickly and Cheaply 


Anybody Can Make Copies of Letters and Reports 
Faster Than Experienced Typist Can Prepare Them 


One copying machine is equal to or 
better than one extra typist. That has been 
the experience of office managers who 
have tried them. Purchasing agents who 
are pressed for typing help will find many 
jobs for them. 

Some confusion exists about the copy- 
ing machine because it is comparatively 
new. Most offices are still without one. 
There are sharp differences between the 
old “duplicating” machine and the “copy- 
ing” machine. 

“Duplicating” machines, such as the 
multigraph and the mimeograph, are for 
duplicating, that is making “a lot” of 
copies of a piece. But “copying” ma- 
chines are for making a few copies, as 
few as one copy of one paragraph in a 
letter. Some copying machines will make 
hundreds of copies, but expense is pro- 
hibitive. In addition this usually takes 
more time than if a duplicating machine 
is used, and time saving is one of the 
strong points of the copying machine. 


Reproduces at Low Cost 


A copy machine will reproduce any 
printed matter at a low price. This in- 
cludes typewritten letters; printed pages of 
articles and ads; illustrations; hand-drawn 
or printed; hand-written letters, bills of 
lading, etc.; and photographs (not of high 
quality but legible). Machines vary as to 
their ability to do these things. Some will 
not reproduce colors at all, and some will 
not reproduce handwriting by certain inks 
and pencils. The size of the machine is 
a factor on copying size. 


Don’t Miss Table Opposite Page 


On the opposite page is a table listing 
the leading copying machines on the mar- 
ket. Before buying one, the purchasing 
agent would do well to select the model 
which seems suitable for his work. Then 
he can arrange to have a demonstration. 
Most companies will bring a machine to 
any location. Even better, most will install 
a machine for a trial of a week or two. 
This gives the buyer an opportunity to 
test the machine on any material which 
he wishes to copy. 

In general there are two types of ma- 
chines, wet and dry. In the former there 
is a liquid chemical and often water. This 
must be changed or prepared at intervals 
depending both on time and usage. 

However, scientifically there are four 
types of machines. Their explanation 
follows: 

Diazo: This method reproduces copy 
by exposing a translucent original to paper 
coated with a diazo emulsion by means 
of a mercury vapor lamp. The image on 
the sensitized copy paper develops by 
passing the paper through an ammonia 
vapor or a chemical solution. 

Diazo can produce quantity copies. 
However, the original must be on trans- 


lucent paper. It won’t reproduce light 
blue and purple inks and writing by ball 
point pens. Advantage of a nonreproduc- 
ible color is that a remark or an item may 
be put on an original and wili not be 
copied. 

Heat Duplicating: This one-step proc- 
ess is a completely dry method. The orig- 
inal and a sheet of heat-sensitive copy 
paper are exposed to a radiant energy 
source in the machine. The image ab- 
sorbs the radiant energy and converts it 
into heat. The heat acts on the tempera- 
ture-sensitive copy paper and brings out 
the image. You can make an unlimited 
number of copies from the original. 

This simple system is the quickest of 
all processes. But it will not reproduce 
colors and certain inks and pencil marks. 
Copies are dry and can be written on 
immediately. 

Dye Transfer: Machines can make sev- 
eral copies from the same negative. This 
method uses a silver-sensitized matrix 
paper and unsensitized copy paper. The 
original material and the matrix sheet are 
exposed to a light source. The exposed 
matrix is developed in an activator solu- 
tion and squeezed into contact with the 
copy paper. Positive copy is ready for 
use when the two sheets are stripped apart. 
This process is suited for all-purpose 
copying. It is useful when 1 to 5 copies 
of the same original are needed. 

Diffusion Transfer Process: Here is a 
true photographic process. It copies every- 
thing without limitation. Two kinds of 
paper are used in this process: A light- 
sensitive, silver-emulsioned negative sheet 
and a specially coated positive sheet. The 
original and negative are exposed to a 
light source in the machine. Negative and 
positive sheets are then inserted into de- 
veloper liquid and squeezed together. Al- 
lowing 20 sec. for the drying and image 
transfer, the two sheets are pulled apart. 
The positive is the finished copy. 

Most copying machines are bought out- 
right, but recently Charles Bruning Co. 
has come up with a lease-purchase plan. 
The plan makes possible the installation 
of a copier even though immediate funds 
for capital expenditures are limited. Lease 
payments can be applied toward the pur- 
chase price of equipment. Any new or 
used equipment of a nonexpendable na- 
ture, as long as the purchase price is $100 
or more, comes under this plan. 


Where Can | Buy? 
The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests .......... 151 
Staff answered ............ 123 
Published in P.W..... .... 28 
Answered by readers........ 19 
Unanswered ............. 9 
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Hardness Tester 
Interlocking Part Positioner 


Semi-automatic tester determines 
the workpiece position before it can 
operate. Precision limit switch located 
in the table fixture must be depressed 
by the part before the knee-actuated 
cycle-switch becomes energized. Cycle 
time is only two seconds. Colored 
lights on machine indicate relative 
hardness of the part. When part is too 
hard, yellow light flashes. 

Price: about $2,500. 
about 6 wk. 

Steel City Testing Machines, Inc., 
8817 Lyndon Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
(9/29/58) 


Delivery: 
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Select Your Copying Machine After Studying These Detailed Descriptions 


| Cost per copy How 
Company Identification Features Price | (8¥2: x 11 in. ) Distributed 
henaiieen Seitecnee Bauieenens Co. Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat | Suds copy-maker. Copies color. To 11 in. wide. $423.50 aes than 10¢ Dealers 
1920 W. Peterson Ave. Chicago 26, ill. Ampto 7” | Portable, & to lac in. wide $189. 00 8’r¢ 
Charles Bruning Co., Model 110 | Copies up to W in. wits. "Other esiiene eet abies up $555. 00; haus diets I¢ Branches, 
4700 W. Montrose ig yn 41, ill. to 42 in. originals. Volume production. others from | distribs. 
| $9750 $5,625 
Conenes San. _ Duplex | teen cenitve ti first. To 14 in. wide. “Copies color inelud-| $397 | 7Ya¢ less than 4¢ Sudo 
425 Park Ave., New York 11, N. Y. | ing crayon. | for second copy 
| Cameo, Model A, Model B | To 9 in. wide. (A) for normal lighting; (B) for extreme Model A | same 
| lighting. $295; 
Duplex Book Copier, Model A,| Copies book pages. Two sizes (A) 8'4 x 14in.; (B) 14x 17 in.. ModelB$325 | same 
Model B | $299 | 
Sonvens Som, 99, C-9B, C-14B, C-18, CO-9, Makes 82 x 11 in. copy in 4 sec. ‘Requires pesdudie renewal $199 to > $495. Vd Doulore 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. co-14 | of chemicals. | 
Copy-Craft, Inc. 6330 Makes 15-in. wide copy any length. Requires periodic $392 | BYa¢ Dealers 
105 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. renewal of chemicals. 
6440 Portable unit for 9-in. wide originals. $289 same 
Cormac Industries, Inc. Golden Corvette (18 in.) Supeowe and processing time is 16 sec. $229 Ya¢ Branches, 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Coronet (11 in. n.) $374 dealers 
A. B. Dick Co. Model 112 | Takes originals up to 10 x 15 in. | $275 | O¢ | Dealers 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. | | | 
Desnhdte Corp. ened O-Stat Sie Photorapid Satellite eer | Copies 82 x 11-in. original. Single or two- rere copies. | $169 | 8¢ Dealers 
236 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. tion Two-Part Unit $199 
. | $199 
Duomatic Ory grind every 25 sec. No intermediate stops. $695 less than 6¢ 
Eastman Kodak Co. Also Photostat Vetion dutem Copies anything. 5 copies 1 min. 8)/2 x " in. $99. 50 2’2¢ (5 copies) Dealers 
Corp. Verifax Signet 82 x 14 in. | $148.00 
343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. | Verifax Letter Size 8/2 x 11 in. $240.00 
Verifax Viscount 10 x 16 in. $425.00 
Accessory makes offset masters. Price: $60.00. 
Resniete Mfg. Co. Photo aster Uses chemical. Must make weasdbes before mutes copy. $149. 50 Ble Dealers 
3715 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, il. | 
General Photo aioe Co., Inc. Sei nae Copies a3 9’ in. wide by any length. $225 8 BlAa¢g (4¢, each addi- Peres 
General Photo Building, Chatham, N. J. | tional.) 
Challenger Copies books. Makes copies from negative. $85; $105 8 BYe¢ (4¢, each addi- 
(with motor.) | tional.) 
Haloid Xerox, Inc. Qandeed ‘Neren Onesie - uae. Sestensent consists of three $5,870 6¢ | Branches 
Rochester 3, N. Y. units: camera, processor and heat fuser. Originals as 
large as 17 x 22 in., max. size of copy 82 x 13 in. | 
Xerox Copyflo 11 Continuous Positive prints 11 in. wide from original documents or Model 1, | About 4¢ per master 
Printer micro-film on 2,000-ft. continuous roll of paper or offset $1,250; _ (based on 100,000 ft. 
paper master stock at rate of 20 ff. a minute. | Model 2, monthly). About 2!2¢ 
$1,150; per copy made (based 
Model 3, on 100,000 ft. monthly) 
$1,850; } 
| (monthly 
| rental) | 
F. G. Ludwig, Inc. | Contoura-Constat Portable. 30 : sec. for copy, iesteding books. Makes offset) $198 | Blr¢ Dealers 
Old Saybrook, Conn. masters. (complete) | 
| Contoura-Matic Makes 4 copies /min. Weighs 12 Ib. $189 (9 in.) | 8¢ 
| $379 (14 in.) | 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. | Thermo- Fax Seerstery No shamsiacite, Copies Pa up to BY, in. in width i in | $299 | 5¢ | Dealers 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. | 4 sec. 
| Thermo-Fax Fourteen Copies items up to 14 in. in width in 6 sec. $429 | 5¢ | 
| VRonme-ren Premier | Copies books and magazines. 10 sec. _ $499 5¢ | 
Ozalid | Ozamatic | Copies items up to 16 in. in width. Dry developing process. $1,375 | I¢ | Branches, 
Johnson City, N. Y. | dealers 
Bambino Copies items uP to 9 in. in width. 200 copies /hr. $410 I¢ 
Paragon-Revolute Co. | Meteor 40 | Max. capacity of 45'2 in. $2,325 2/3¢ Dealers 
77 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. | 
Peck & Harvey | Arrow | Ammonia dry process whiteprinter. | $3,395 | 1¢ Dealers 
5650 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill.| 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. | Dri-Stat 200 Desk size. Copies all octateale ' to 9-in. wide. $195 | 9¢ Dealers 
Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. | Dri-Stat 400 Originals up to 14 in. wide. Copies anything. $375 | 9¢ 
| Dri-Stat High-Speed | Originals up to 14 in. wide. 3 copies /min. $525 | O¢ 
| Dri-Stat Book Printer | Handles material up to 9 x 15 in. $195 | O¢ 
Rovico, Inc. | Fotomate Standard | Automatic photocopier using silver-transfer photographic’ $275 | 7¢ | Dealers 
318 Market St., Newark 2, N. J. Fotomate Executive process. $375 
Fotomate Copymaster | $475 | 
Remington Rand Transcopy Duplex | Copies originals up to 9 in. wide and any length in 1 min.) $299.50 | O¢ Dealers 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Transcopy Meteor | Copies originals up to 15 in. wide, any length in 1 min. $395 | 9¢ 
Wide-ThroatProcessorNo.G14| Copies up to 26 in. wide. $325 i: 
Portagraph No. G 10.3 Photocopies anything written, printed, or drawn atsame size.| $171.50 | 9¢ 
Transcopy Processors Nos. Designed for use with Portagraph or similar contact printers| $169.50, 9¢ 
G 6.2 and G 14 | and exposing units where separate developing is required.) (G 6.2 up to 
| 152-in. 
| wide.); 
| | $325.00; | 
| (G 14 upto | 
| | 26 in. wide.)! 
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This Week's 


Perspective 


SEPT. 29- 
OCT. 5 


London—Whatever happens to the international tin scheme 
you'll be getting the metal a lot cheaper from now on. 

That’s the one certain thing to emerge from the dramatic 
mid-September tin crisis percipitated by the Tin Council's 
decision to stop buying the metal at support prices. 

Reason for the support withdrawal isn’t too hard to find. 
Chief factor seems to have been continued offerings of the metal 
from Red sources, despite the recently announced British ban 
on the importation of Soviet tin. 

These offerings have continued because big shipments were 
already in the pipelines at the time of the British move, and 
orders arranged at that time could not be legally stopped. 

So pressure on the Council’s depleted funds was continuing. 
That led to the decision to take drastic action. 

What’s the next move? You can narrow chief possibilities to 
just two. Either the Tin Council lets the metal find a new “true” 
level and then restarts support buying at what’s reckoned a 


realistic price level. Or else the tin scheme will be scrapped. 


Montreal—Commowealth Trade and Economic Conference is 
zeroing in on some specific expanded “trade and aid” objectives. 

Canada bluntly suggested to the U.K. it was high time 

1. It dropped restriction on converting sterling into other 


currencies 


2. Stopped discriminating against Canadian goods flowing 


into the sterling area. 


Britain promptly announced she will make some concessions 
on import from the dollar areas. 

Australia suggested the western countries should ask the 
Soviet bloc to negotiate a system of price stability on major 
commodities now hit by violent fluctuations. 


Accent so far is on free world trade. 


Conspicuous by its 


absence is any mention of new Commonwealth trade preferences, 
and discrimination against any international bloc. 


Belgrade— Yugoslavian demand for American equipment may 


soon be substantially boosted. 


A U. S. trade mission to Yugoslavia states businessmen and 
government officials here want to buy transportation equipment 
and manufacturing facilities from American firms. 

The report indicates the Yugoslavs are in the market for loco- 
motives and refrigerated railway cars, a nylon plant, an aluminum 
plant, facilities for making nitrate fertilizer, and hydro-power 


Stations. 


Yugoslav feud with Moscow may be partially behind increased 
interest in U. S. equipment. Officials here are now resigned to 
fact that little or no heavy capital equipment will be forthcoming 


from Iron Curtain sources. 


Midwestern P.A.s View Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 1) 
many, Denmark, Turkey, and 
Belgium. The visiting professors 
accompanied Indiana University 
Prof. L. L. Waters, who reviewed 
the practical merits and disad- 
vantages of foreign buying. 

The foreign trade issue also 
evoked comment from. other 
speakers in their discussions of 
other purchasing problems. Con- 
ference delegates debated the 
issue among themselves during 
conference intermissions, com- 
paring notes on how to meet 
buying dilemmas which arise 
when foreign firms  underbid 
American-made products. 

The 162 registered conference 
delegates also devoied consider- 
able time to two other vital pur- 
chasing issues, the current eco- 
nomic outlook and interrelation 
of purchasing to other manage- 
ment functions. 

District Vice President Russell 


T. Stark, pushing recognition of 


purchasing techniques over prod- 
uct knowledge, declared the pur- 
chasing function must accept the 
bounds of authority set by gen- 
eral company policy. But he said, 
at the same time, management is 
looking for expert advice from 
purchasing on where to sink the 
limiting fence posts. 

N.A.P.A. Executive Secretary 
G. W. Howard Ahl, stressing the 
importance of self education and 
improvement, declared there is 
no shortcut to management recog- 
nition. Prof. Bruce McSparrin 
of Indiana University, summar- 
izing results of his study of pur- 
chasing responsibilities in 200 
companies, emphasized the im- 
portance of materials manage- 
ment in purchasing and urged 
P.A.’s to prepare for it. 

Some “do-it-yourself” advice 


on economic forecasting was sup- 
plied by former N.A.P.A. Execu- 


tive Secretary George A. Renard. 
An economic outlook panel 
moderated by Journal of Com- 
merce editor H. E. Luedicke took 
an over-all conservative but gen- 
erally optimistic view of the 
of the current economic uptrend. 

Affleck, urging a dusting off 
of “old-fashioned bargaining and 
negotiating techniques,” called 
on P.A.’s to resist every price 
increase, trying all alternatives 
before accepting a suppliers re- 
quest for a boost. While stress- 
ing loyalty to American pro- 
ducers, he declared foreign trade 
inroads should be battled in the 


same way as any other indus- 
trial competition. 
In his “how-to-do-it” com- 


mentary on foreign trade, Pro- 
fessor Waters declared purchas- 
ing agents could not logically ig- 
nor foreign sources of cheaper 
materials, loyalty to American 
producers notwithstanding. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
BARGAIN 


Used lightweight fiberglas shipping trays for 

pallet loading: overall dimensions 21'2” wide, 

24'.” long with 1” lip on ends and 9/16” lip 

on sides. Weight 3 Ibs. Attractively priced. 
OMAR Incorporated 


1910 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


STEAM GENERATORS 


1—DC Steam Driven Generator, 35 KW, 
240 Volt Ridgway Steam Engine 67 HP. 
1—DC Steam Driven Generator, 150 KW, 
240 Volt Fleming Harrisburg Steam 
Engine, 200 HP. 
ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION 
Clifton, New Jersey 


SURPLUS INVENTORIES 


One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in 
the ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHAS.- 
—- . « « PURCHASING 
Ww K. 


PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives . . . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. 

For quick economical results .. . advertise 
your surplus inventories in PURCHASING 
WEEK . . at the low, rate of $10.00 


. low, 
per advertising inch. 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 
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British Upswing 
Not Due ‘till ‘59 


London—An upsurge in Brit- 
ish industry may not now come 
until well into 1959. That’s the 
thinking in London as P.A.’s di- 
gest a flood of “bear” statistics. 

It is plain, commented the 
British Association of Purchasing 
Officers “that the search for a 
silver lining to the clouds has 
become just a little harder.” 

On the other hand, there are 
more and more signs that con- 
sumer spending in Britain will 
pick up this fall. With credit 
easier and British banks compet- 
ing in a big way to lend money 
to consumers (banks just recently 
copied stateside personal loan 
systems), the economy could be 
nicely balanced. 

Much anxiety prevails, how- 
ever, with steel a typical example. 
With current consumption down 
5% trom last year, steel industry 
officials wonder whether their 
multi-million dollar development 
program will have to be slashed. 
Another case in point is the ma- 
chine tool industry’s order book. 
Both deliveries and orders have 
been shrinking. 


I. 1. Point of delivery in- 
cluded in sale price. 

2. Method and terms of 
payment. 

3. Type of currency to be 
used in payment. 

4. Quality and quantity of 
goods, with exact dimen- 
sions and weights. 

5. Time and place of de- 
livery. 

6. Methods of transporta- 
tion. 

7. Operating 
guarantees. 


and other 


II. 1. Method of packing and 
marking of the shipment. 
2. Designation of steam- 
ship line desired. 
3. C.1.F.or F.O.B. charges. 
4. Whether draft is pay- 
able in U.S. or foriegn cur- 
rency. 
5. Delivery of goods must 
be made at time and place 
designated. 
6. The invoice should be 
properly made out to avoid 
difficulties with U.S. Cus- 
toms or with importer’s 
customers. 
7. Guaranty as to quality 
and performance. This can 
be obtained by inspection 
abroad before shipment, 
stipulated in Letter of 
Credit or inspection of 
goods, and comparison 
with samples after goods 
arrive and before the im- 
porter takes sight draft. 
8. The method of  pay- 
ment, viz., by Letter of 
Credit, by payment of cash 
with the import order, by 
open account, or by draft. 
Hil. Pamphlets on methods of 
packing may be obtained 
from the Transportation 
Division of Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


IV. 


Time — The responsibility 
for delivery within a speci- 
fied time depends upon the 
point at which the importer 
assumes custody. 

1. Under an “F.O.B. Fac- 
tory” Quotation, the for- 
eign exporter is not respon- 
sible for delays incurred 


Here Are Answers to Questions on Page | 


after shipment is made 
either enroute to port of 
exit, delays in sailings or 
missing of sailing date. 

2. Under an “F.O.B. Ves- 
sel” Quotation, the foreign 
exporter is not responsible 
for delays in sailing but is 
for delivery of goods 
aboard vessel if specific 
time is designated. 

3. Under “C&F” or 
“C.L.F.” Quotations, the 
foreign exporter is respon- 
sible for delivery to vessel 
in time specified and is 
obliged to make sailing 
date. 

Place—The point of de- 
livery of lading into cus- 


tody of the receiver de- 
pends upon type of quota- 
tion. 


1. Under “F.O.B.” Quota- 
tions, the importer’s  for- 
eign representative — will 
take delivery at either the 
factory or foreign port of 


exit. The importer ar- 
ranges for ocean transpor- 
tation. 

2. Under “C&F” or 
“C.LF.” Quotations — the 


responsibility of loss rests 
with the importer, but the 
freight and — insurance 
charges are paid by the 
exporter. 

Method—The fact that the 
importer has the right to 
specify the Steamship line 
to be used will usually ex- 
pedite the transportation 
of the import shipment by 
avoiding possible delays 


__... If You Had Trouble . . .__ 


If you had trouble answering the questions, you may be 
interested in a copy of the 41-page Handbook of Foreign Trade 
on which the questions are based. It is filled with copies of 
foreign trade forms, maps, port information, government regu- 
lations, conversion tables, and other useful data. 

The Handbook of Foreign Trade is available free of charge 
to P.A.’s who request a copy on their company letterhead. 


Write to: 


400 Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


VII. (a) F.A.S.: Free along- 
side. 
(b) L/C: Letter of Credit. 
(c) C.1.F.: Cost, Insurance 
& Freight. 
VIET. (a) 28,320 
(b) 264.2 
(c) 2.205 
IX. FinLake Line, Fjell-Oranje 
Line, Swedish American 
Line, Swedish-Chicago 
Line, Wallenius Lines 
(Serve all three cities). 
X. Imported machinery, food- 


R.J. Degnan, Assistant General Freight Agent 
Foreign Freight Department 
Chicago and North Western Railway Co. 


caused by trans-shipments, 
etc. 

V. Whether goods are subject 
to duty or not, they must 
all clear Customs. 


VI. 1. Check arrival of vessel. 
2. File entry at Custom 
House. 


3. Obtain all necessary 
documents from importer 


and check them for pro- 
priety. 
4. Check with U.S. Ap- 


praiser for true market 
value to prevent danger of 
undervaluation. 
5. Arrange for delivery of 
according to im- 
porter’s instructions. 
6. Handle payment of es- 
timated duty. 

Handle claims with ma- 
rine insurance companies 
in case of loss or damage. 


goods 


stuffs, plywood, 
twine, autos, 
and glass. 


whiskey, 
woodpulp 
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(Continued from page 1) 
the point-of-view of Mid-Westerners about to be overwhelmed 
by overseas shipping traffic from the soon-to-be-completed St. 
Lawrence Seaway. They wanted answers, advice and guidance 
for use now to meet today’s foreign competition sticklers as well 


as tomorrow’s. 


Aside from practical considerations such as negotiations, bill- 
ing, shipping, and delivery in dealing with imported goods, the big 
dilemma for many P.A.’s appears to be “when is a deal good 
enough for me to forsake my American suppliers for a foreign 


manufacturer.” 
7 


It’s the law in Missouri. Here’s an example of some of the legal 
obstacles which can run up a purchasing agent’s bill. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad (Mo Pac) operates a piggy- 
back truck subsidiary which holds over-the-road rights between 


St. Louis and Desoto. Mo. 


Mo Pac can move a trailer from 


Kansas City to St. Louis by rail. But the railroad says it can’t 
unload the trailer from a flat car in that city and haul it 50 miles 
by highway to Desoto UNLESS “we unload the contents ot the 
trailer in our freight station at Desoto and reload it in a local 
delivery truck, even though the consignee’s place of business 1s 
across the street from our station.” 


Trends: The Commerce Department suggests only a slow rise 
in government purchases of goods and services during the current 
fiscal year by estimating expenditures at $54.5 billion by next 
June, compared with $51 billion during the last fiscal year... . 
A capsule summary by Bethlehem Steel President A. B. Homer 
states: “Construction activities are going at a fairly good pace, 
manufacturing industries are ordering more steel, and there has 


been some improvement in automotive steel buying” 


.. The 


American Petroleum Institute marketing director thinks it might 
be better to urge the American public to “Heat with Distillate—- 
the Modern Liquid Fuel” instead of asking it just to “Heat 
with Oil.” He says then no one will wonder how clean heat can 


come from such a dirty product. 


2 R.R.s to Try New Volume Rates; 
Plan Initiated to Gain Shippers 


(Continued from page 1) 
rate system used in Canada. 

The Soo Line is expected to 
complete its guaranteed charge 
tariffs shortly. This “trial bal- 
loon” will be sent up as quietly 
as possible so as to attract little 
attention and avert immediate 
“flagging.” 

The same holds true for the 
New York Central. Arthur Bay- 
liss, vice president in charge of 
sales and service told PURCHAs- 
ING WEEK the N.Y.C. was to 
meet last Friday (Sept. 26) with 
a group of shippers and discuss 
the matter. “Then we will send 
up our own trial balloon,” he 
said. 

The Soo Line hopes the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will 
look favorably on the proposal, 
now that the matter of rate-mak- 
ing has been opened up some- 
what by the Transportation Act 
of 1958. 

R. L. Thorfinnson, the Soo 
Line’s vice president in charge of 
traffic, admitted that the railroad 
had been carefully studying the 
subject, but he declined to say 
whether the road had any definite 
plans to docket a tariff. Never- 
theless, railroad sources in Chi- 
Cago insisted that it is true. 

“This could be the beginning 
of an entirely new way of looking 
at railroad rates,” one Chicago 
railroad man said. “After all, it’s 
worked in Canada, motor car- 
riers, barge lines, and others in 
this country have been doing 
something similar.” 


September 29, 1958 


Under the Canadian system, 
railroads can: contract with large 
individual shippers for the move- 
ment of quantities of freight over 
a given period of time at a pre- 
determined rate. There is a pen- 
alty provision for those shippers 
who fail to live up to the contract. 

Rather than attempt to con- 
tract with individual shippers, the 


Soo Line would publish two 
levels of rates. One would be the 
regular commodity rate. The 


other, a lower rate, would apply 
to those shippers who use the 
railroads for a specified percent- 
age of their shipments during one 
year. 

For example: Say by using the 
railroads to ship 90 out of 100 
carloads of freight, a shipper 
would qualify for the lower rate. 
However, if he failed to meet this 
requirement, he would pay the 
regular commodity rate—no pen- 
alty. 

This would not work exclu- 
sively to the benefit of the large 
shipper because it would not re- 
quire shipment in trainload lots, 
or large volume at one time, as is 
necessary under the multiple car 
rate. 

The small shipper, like the big 
shipper, would be required only 
to meet a percentage require- 
ment, regardless of total volume 
and whether one carload or 20 
were shipped at one time. And, 
like the big shipper, he would 
receive a refund at the end of the 
year of the difference between the 
regular rate and the lower rate— 


but only if he “performed.” 

The Western Trattic Associa- 
tion, a ratemaking body con- 
sisting of Western railroads, is 
reported to have given its blessing 
to any members wanting to put 
guaranteed charges on the public 
docket in the usual rate publica- 
tion manner. The Soo Line is an 
association member. 

Thorfinnson earlier this year 
was named to head. a_ special 
committee set up by the Asso- 
Ciation to investigate the guaran- 
teed charge system. 


Machine Makers 


Hesitate on Hike 


(Continued from page 1) 
Materials will almost inevitably 
force them to increase prices. The 
writing on the wall appeared when 
several builders of grinding ma- 
chines posted ‘higher listings ef- 
fective this month. 

But in other types of tools, the 
increases are expected to come 
piecemeal and probably over a 
considerable period of time. No 
general or concerted movement 
is expected for several reasons. 

“We'd all like to raise prices,” 
a Detroit tool maker told PurR- 
CHASING WEEK, “but our com- 
petitors won't let us.” However, 
he believes labor costs will force 
the issue. 

A major tool manufacturer in 
New England said it is “hanging 
on the fence.” It had planned to 
raise prices 242% last week be- 
cause one big competitor had 
done so. 

“But no 
along,” 


one else will go 
a spokesman said, “so 
now we don't know what to do. 
We definitely need price in- 
creases, but competition makes 
you think twice.” 

One Detroit tool builder sees 
increases going into effect within 
30-60 days. But others are not 
quite so certain. 


No Pattern in Contracts 


Machine tool makers conduct 
labor negotiations individually 
with a variety of unions with no 
pattern agreements and little uni- 
formity. Some already have set- 
tled and others are still in the 
talking stage. 

Price changes in the tool mak- 
ing business usually follow indi- 
vidual changes in cost factors. 
The head of a Cleveland firm, 
which. deals with the united auto 
workers, said: “If we get the 
same dose (as in the new Ford 
contract), we may well have to 
raise Our prices.” 

Major hope of holding the 
price line would be to offset wage 
increases by increased produc- 
divity and labor saving methods. 
But this also is seen as dim. 

Another factor that could pro- 
duce a spotty pattern of price 
changes is that, machinery makers 
normally carry a considerable in- 
ventory of sub-assemblies and 
finished machinery. One manu- 
facturer pointed out: “As long as 
business is so quiet, most. orders 
can be filled from inventory and 
this inventory was produced at 
lower prices than it could be to- 
day, so for the moment at least 
we can hold the price line.” 

New orders for cutting type 
machine tools in August totaled 
$18,950,000, compared with 
$20,900,000 in July. Shipments 
held about steady at $23 million. 
In forming type tools, orders 
amounted to $9,100,000 in Au- 
gust compared against $5,650,- 
QOO the previous month. 
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Price Changes for P.A.’s 


Petroleum—Standard Oil Co. 
of Kentucky, has cut No. 6 fuel 
oil terminal pipeline postings 
20¢ a bbl. at Savannah, Ga., 
Jacksonville, Port Everglades, 
and Tampa, Fla. Tankcar basis 
is 3¢ higher at each point. 

Refiners in the mid-continent 
region boosted No. 6 fuel oil tags 
in the wake of rising asphalt 
demand and increased steel out- 
put. Prices there now range up- 
ward from $1.40 a bbl. 

Major producers have also cut 
No. 5 fuel oil at Atlantic ports. 
The reduction amounts to 8¢ a 


bbl. It leaves No. 5 oil tags at: 
New York—$2.87, Boston— 
$3.47, Providence — $3.24, 
Philadelphia—$3.25, and Balti- 


more—S$2.97, all on a tankcar 
basis. 


Gasoline—Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio has announced a reduction 
of ¥2¢ a gal. on most Ohio gas- 
oline prices. Current market 
situation is reported responsible 
for the reduction. 


Copra—Tags on copra have 
hit $200 a st. ton. The strength 
is due to a 20% reduction in the 
Philippine crop this year. The 
new price is a high for the year 
and $22 a st. ton above the 
January quotation. 


Platinum—Baker Co. has cut 
platinum tags to $57 an ounce, 
down $5 in bulk quantities. Re- 
tail lines are now quoted at $60 
an ounce. This is the second cut 
since July, and reflects weakness 
in world prices. 


Latex—A reduction of 2¢ a 
lb. in the price of Dow latex 566 
was announced today by the Dow 
Chemical Co. New price of the 
product is 36'’2¢ a Ib., solids 
contained. The price reduction 
was made possible by the increas- 
ing sales volume of latex 566. 


Cotton Twills—A rise of l¢ 
a yd. puts cotton twill price at 
53¢ a yd. Sateen tags are also 
up to near 58¢ a yd. Increased 
automaker demand is reported 
responsible for the hike. 


Tin Chemicals—A_ drop in 
world tin price has reduced the 
price of certain tin chemicals as 
follows: Potassium stannate— 
71.9¢ a lb. at low, sodium stan- 
nate—56.%¢ a Ib. at dow, tin 
crystals—91.6¢ a Ib. at low. 


Douglas Fir Lumber—Key 
green Douglas fir lumber tags 
dropped about $3 a thous. bd. ft. 
last week. Mill prices.now range 
from $65 to $68 a thous. bd. ft. 
in carload lots, down trom $70 
a thous. bd. ft. two weeks ago. 
The market is expected to sta- 
bilize near the current -quotation 
which is $67 a thous. bd. ft. at 
most mills. 


Tin Plate—Steel producers 
spread their price increase to tin 
plate last week. The boost av- 
erages 3.5% and will up mill 
base price 35¢ a base box for 
electrolytic and hot-dipped tin 
plate, black plate, and terne plate. 
This increase was announced by 
United States Steel Corp. tor its 
Indiana and Alabama mills. 
Similar increases are expected to 
be adopted by other steel pro- 
ducers. 


Lead Oxides—Higher lead 
tags have caused lead oxide 
prices to rise Y2¢ a |b. New 
carlot prices for dry red lead, 


95%, and litharge are 132¢ and 
1234 ¢ a lb. respectively. Orange 
mineral is quoted up to 15.60¢ 
a lb. 


Aluminum =‘ Sulfate—Higher 
basic material costs have caused 
tags of iron-free aluminum sul- 
fate to be boosted by 25¢ a cwt. 


High Flash Aromatic Sol- 
vents—Two high flash aromatic 
solvents have been cut in price 
by major petroleum refiners. Re- 
ductions were 3¢ to 4'2¢ a gal., 
leaving prices at 31 and 32¢ a 
gal. in tankcars at Bayonne, N. J. 


Cans—Major firms have an- 
nounced they will increase can 
price on November |. They gave 
increased labor, tinplate, and 
other material costs as the rea- 
son behind the boost. The exact 
amount of the increase wasn't 
revealed, but boosts expected to 
reflect the amount of increased 
costs. 


Silicon Rectifier—Prices of 
fansteel type 2A silicon rectifiers 
have been reduced approximately 
30% by Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp. The lower prices are made 
possible by technical improve- 
ments and production economies. 


Chemical Prices 
Will Rise Oct. 1 


(Continued from page 1) 
Industries, '!nc., Shell Chemical 
Corp., and Union Carbide Corp. 

Buying rushes to beat the 
scheduled price jump, along with 
usual seasonal gains in many 
lines, are main factors behind 
the optimistic outlook for chemi- 
cals in the fourth quarter. 

Chemical producers say they 
have been hard-pressed by labor 
demands, and that the price in- 
crease will solve only a few of 
their difficulties. They are anti- 
cipating greater demands _ for 
chemicals that go into plating, 
surface coating, case hardening 
materials, glass, and an extended 
line of other items. 

Nickel chemical sales for in- 
dustrial plating are already run- 
ning from 8 to 10‘¢ over those 
a year ago. Also, chemicals for 
mixed fertilizers have noted 
heavy buying activity. 

A list of chemical products due 
for increased prices in the near 
future includes: 

Aluminum chloride, anhyd., 
bulk, 42¢ a lb., dms., 1é per Ib. 

Aluminum sulfate, iron-free, 
c.l., 25¢ a cwt.; lc.l., 35¢ per 
cwt. 

Ammonium nitrate, $5 a ton. 

Anhydrous ammonia, $4 a 
ton. 

Aqueous ammonia, $4 a ton. 

Nitrogen solutions, $4 a ton. 

Denatured alcohol, 5 to 8¢ 
a gal. 

Di-, tripertaerythritol, 4¢ a 
Ib. 

Ethyl alcohol, 5¢ a gal. 

Isopropyl alcohol, 5¢ a gal. 

Monopentaerythritol, !'2¢ a Ib. 

Cyclohexanol, 2¢ a |b. 

Cyclohexanone, 2¢ a Ib. 
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Industry and Union 
AIRCRAFT: Machinists 


Ladies Garment 


COAL: United Mine Workers 


ELECTRICAL: 1.U.E. and U.E. 


METALWORKING: Machinists 


STEEL: United Steel Workers 


TRUCKING: Teamsters 


RAILROADS: Brotherhoods 


AUTOS: United Auto Workers 


APPAREL: Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, International 


CONSTRUCTION: Building Trades 


RUBBER: United Rubber Workers 


What Labor Gained in Key Industries This Year 


Contract settlements of adjustments 

New 2-year contracts provide wage boosts of 2-11¢ 
per hr. plus extras for skilled classifications; seventh 
paid holiday; 16¢ per hr. cost of living “‘catchup” in 


basic rates. 


7¢/hr. annual increase, plus 8¢/hr. extra for skilled 
workers, in 3-year contract; 5% increase in unemploy- 
ment payments, severance pay, cost-of-living, pension 


increase. 


Settlement pending on year contract. U.M.W. asked 
$1.20/day plus a 5¢-a-ton increase in welfare pay- 


ments. 


5¢/hr. wage increases and cost of living due under 
contracts running to October 1960. But strikes threat- 
ened Oct. 1 over I.U.E. demands for supplementary 
unemployment pay, shorter hours, and other issues 
under security clause reopener. 


Wage increases ranging 2-11¢/hr. in 2 year contracts 
with cost of living, pensions, and welfare fringe 
benefits. Other contracts still to be negotiated. 


fringes. 


Current contracts running until next June brought 
built-in direct wage, cost of living and other benefits 
totaling upwards of 20¢/hr. 


Recent West Coast settlements on 3-year basis brought 
wage increases of 10-20¢/hr. higher for local drivers, 
plus cost of living, and higher pension payments. 


7¢/hr. due Nov. 1, plus cost of living. 


Little or no increase in men’s apparel, but 3-year pact 
provides increases in holidays, pensions, vacations. 
In ladies clothing, a 3-year contract provides direct 
pay increase of about 8%, plus welfare benefits. 


Wage settlements ranging mostly in 10-15¢/hr. range, 
with fringe improvements mainly in pensions and 
insurance in 3-year contracts. 


One year contract provides 8¢/hr. wage increase, no 


Labor Picture Shifts to 59 Steel Contracts: 
Electrical Pacts Emphasize Security Measures 


(Continued from page 1) 
are almost sure to cause trouble 
in next year’s most important 
negotiations-—big steel. McDon- 
ald, already talking about hefty 
wage and fringe demands backed 
by the strike threat, has the after- 
math of two new settlements to 
overcome: 

© Walter Reuther’s auto 
workers “modest” — three-year 
agreement with auto producers— 
with no new breakthrough on 
contract principle — will be 
thrown back at the steelworkers 
2s a realistic sign of the times. 
The steel industry has been 
paying high-priced increases for 
three years under a_ long-term 
agreement and, when the con- 
tracts run out. next summer will 
be disposed to put an end to the 
practice. 


On the other hand, John L. 
Lewis is demanding for his 
United Mine Workers $1.20 a 


day (15¢ an hr.) from bituminous 
coal producers. This 15¢ would 
almost double the U.A.W. gains 
and, if achieved, would be pres- 
sure on McDonald from the high 
side. The steel industry owns 
many of its own coal mines. 

This year’s setthkements have 
il] emphasized two points—reces- 
sion and automation. On the first 
point, the A.F.L.-C.1.O. says: 
“Some unions have not been in- 
clined to press as far as they 
might have under more prosper- 
ous conditions.” On automation, 
the unions have concentrated on 
fringes that provide help to 
workers that lose out to the ma- 
chine. 

When Lewis bargains this year, 
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for instance, he is representing 
only 180 thousand soft coal 
miners; less than 10 years ago, 
the total was 400 thousand. The 
180,000 workers can produce the 
same coal tonnage, and Lewis’ 
demands are aimed at getting 
some of the benefits of increased 
productivity for the remaining 
miners while accepting the dis- 
placement of more than half his 
U.M.W. members. 


Concentrated on Benefits 


Reuther’s U.A.W., while 
taking the same pay raise as the 
old contracts, concentrated on 
benefits for auto workers hit by 
automation. Big points of the 
agreements are severence pay 
for displaced workers and higher 
supplementary unemployment 
benefits for laid off workers. 

With all of this concentration 
on fringes, the wage terms have 
held up surprisingly well tor the 
unions. A.F.L.-C.1.O. estimates, 
which are close to government 
figures, put the 1958 increases 
to date between eight and Ile. 
More than half have been over 
10¢. 

Two factors have kept the 
levels high. Cost-of-living hikes 
have lifted wage level with 
the rise in the Federal Consumer's 
Price Index; automatic. increases 
in many industries including steel 
have been a talking point for 
labor leaders in negotiations. 

However, as for a wage pat- 
tern in 1958, there just isn’t any. 
The delay in many settlements— 
Reuther held off several months 
and Lewis for a year because 
of tough times—voided any pat- 


tne 


tern that might have come out. 
As a result, labor and manage- 
ment settled, for the most part, 
according to the conditions in 
their particular industry. 
General Electric and other 
electric industry negotiations with 
James Carey’s Electrical Workers 
are in this vear’s bargaining pic- 
ture on only one issue—supple- 
mental unemployment pay. They 
are mid-way in a five year con- 


tract which provides opening 
for talks in 1958 on_ security 


issues. Wages and other fringes 
can't be adjusted at this point. 


Republic Chemical Sets 
Change in Copper Tags 


New York—Republic Chemi- 
cal Corp. has announced a change 
in its pricing policy for copper 
sulfate and copper oxide. For- 
merly prices on these commodi- 
ties fluctuated in relation to the 
price of electrolytic copper. The 
company now will quote one 
price for a 12-month period. 


P.U.C. Plans Hearing 


(Continued from page 1) 

The last increase in the tariff 
went into effect last November. 

Additional rate hike applica- 
tions for other California tariffs 
are expected as a result of a 
series of meetings held last week 
at which trucking operators in- 
terested in specific tariffs (bulk 
petroleum, produce, etc.) talked 
Over proposed offsetting tariff 
hikes. 
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Administration's Import Quota 
Expected to Hike Lead, Zinc Tags 


Washington—Industry sources 
expect the Administration’s new 
import quotas on lead and zinc to 
bring a Y2¢ price increase on 
both metals within 60-90 days. 

Some domestic producers be- 
lieve the restrictions, which be- 
come effective Oct. 1, will hold 
for at least six to eight months 
despite strong opposition from 
abroad. They say prices have al- 
ready firmed. and the quotas 
should dissipate current stocks of 
lead and zine before the end of 
the year. Then a price increase 
“will be in order.” 

But now that we've received 
some government support, we 
don’t want to be accused of be- 
ing greedy,” declared one large 
producer. “I am sure that a 42¢ 
boost on both metals would be 
more than adequate for the time 
being.” 

Lead was at 11¢ a1b., and the 
base grade of zinc was 10¢ last 
week. Domestic producers now 
have stocks of 160,000 tons of 
lead and about 200,000 tons of 
zinc. But these should go in short 
order, producers say, with a 
pickup in consumption and the 
quotas working together. 

The quotas will limit each for- 
eign country to 80% of its sales 
to the U.S. during the five-year 
period between 1953-1957. 

Washington officials contend 
this “emergency” relief does not 
mean that the Administration has 
switched its basic opposition to 
high tariffs and quotas. They ex- 
plain the seeming contradiction 
this way: 

State, Commerce, and Interior 
Department delegates to the re- 
cent London Lead-Zine Confer- 
ence (P.W., Sept. 22, p. 1) will 
continue to push for White House 
approval of emergency produc- 


tion and export quotas on an 
international basis, pending a 
long-term market study by the 


United Nations Commodity Com- 
mission. These measures won 
more support at London than an- 
ticipated. 

But foreign opposition to the 
new U.S. restrictions still ran 
high last week. Such countries as 
Canada, Australia, Peru, Mexico. 


action 
“deplor- 


and Africa called the 
“ruthless,” “savage,” 
able,” and “untimely.” 

Noting the strong comments 
from abroad, one big domestic 
producer summed them up this 
way: 

“The Administration chose 
quotas over tariffs because it felt 
this would antagonize our foreign 
friends less. 

“Our foreign friends want free- 
wheeling in the lush U.S. market 
place. They can undersell do- 
mestic metals, even at their pres- 
ent low price, and still make a 
profit. That’s why they're squawk- 


ing.” 


Sintered Carbide Makers 
Plan to Up Prices 


Pittsburgh—Major producers 
of sintered carbides, super-hard 
materials used in metalworking, 
are expected to adopt new pric- 
ing schedules soon. They will be 
following pattern of Kennametal, 
Inc., Latrobe, Pa., producer, 
which initiated the move early 
this month. 

The new system requires small 
quantity buyers to pay more, 
about 2 to 3%, but those buying 
in fairly substantial quantity, on 


those items which are more or 
less mass-produced, will pay 
slightly less, cuts averaging 


around 2%. Buyers of special 
shapes and compositions involv- 
ing more than usual labor will 
find prices tilted upward. 

For the first time, sintered car- 
bide price schedules also will 
quote base prices for all major 
compositions in common. use. 
Quantity discounts will be al- 
lowed. But “extra charges” for 
sizes, shapes, and qualities other 
than standard will be added to 
the base price. Thus the system Is 
somewhat similar to the steel in- 
dustry s pricing pattern. 

Firth Sterling, Inc., of Pitts- 
burgh, announced similar changes 
after Kennametal, one of the 
largest producers in the field, took 
the lead. But others delayed, with 
most jobbers and distributors 
standing pat. 
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ADVERTISING STAFF 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
L. W. Nelson 


M.H. Miller, 1301 
Bldg., Jackson 


Atlanta 3, Ga... . 
Rhodes-Haverty 
3-695] 

Boston 16, Mass... . Walter W. Patten, 
Jr.. 350 Park Square Bldg., Hubbard 
2-7160 

Chicago 11, Ill. . . . William S. Hessey, 
Steven Shaw, 520 North Michigan 
Ave... Mohawk 4-S5800 


Cleveland 13, Ohio William R. 
Freeman, 1164 Illuminating Bldg., 
Public Square, Superior 1-7000 

Dallas 1, Tex. Robert T. Wood, 
901 Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce 
St., Riverside 7-5117 

Denver 2, Colo. . . . John W. Patten, 
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Angelica Uniform 


HERE'S HOW... 


achieves maximum automation 
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DENTON, 


in an ADP system 


The company’s success proves that maxi- 
mum automation of data processing results 
from thoroughly planned procedures; em- 
ployment of proper forms, construction and 
design; and full utilization of latest writing 
machine equipment. From the one ADP in- 
stallation Angelica not only automated four 
separate procedures into one, but won gains 
never realized before . . . speed of processing, 
freedom from error and delay, company-wide 
control, and current knowledge of inventory. 


A master tape containing constant customer 
information, together with salesman’s order, 
is the starting point for the automated chain. 
The chain utilizes Flexowriters, wire trans- 
mitters and perforators, by-product tapes at 
four stages, and specially designed Moore 
forms. It handles all operations speedily .. . 
order acknowledgment, order processing, 
preparation of invoices, tabulation of sales 
analyses, and other statistics. 


The Moore man, using Moore facilities, 
helped with the scientific design and con- 
struction of the forms. . . 3-part Customer 
Acknowledgment, 5-part Order Form, and 
4-part Invoice. 


If you would like to read 
the details in this booklet, 
write on your Company 
letterhead to the Moore 


office nearest you. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Inc 


TEX. EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems. Over 300 


Offices and factories across U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, and Central America. 
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You can tell 
the SUG!iF man 
by the length of his product line! 


He can promptly fill your requisitions for 
both ball and roller bearings—for many thou- 
sands of sizes. No one else offers such a variety! 

Besides this big selection, he offers his per- 


applications ... plus the services of versatile 
application engineers and bearing designers 


in the home office of Sits®. 
Why not speed up your bearing orders by 


sonal experience with countless bearing — calling him today? 7835 
a ome " _ ° 
EVERY TYPE—-EVERY USE ’ 
= i. i R 
. ‘ : * SKF INDUSTRIES. INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. : 
. Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings . 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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